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Page  19.  In  place  of  “ There  are  two  great  ranks,”  read,  “ In 
the  priesthood  there  are  two  great  ranks — Secular  and  Regular.  ” 

Page  45,  line  12.  In  place  of  “his  success  was  attributed  to  gifts,” 
read,  “ was  due  to  gifts.” 

Page  52,  line  13.  In  place  of  “ the  Bishop  of  Birmingham,”  read^ 
“ then  Bishop  of  Birmingham.” 

Page  64,  lines  17  and  18.  In  place  of  “possession,”  read, 
“ possessions.” 

Page  67,  line  8.  In  place  of  “he  raised,”  read,  “he  seems  to  have 
raised  ” ; line  9,  in  place  of  “and  in  the  year  1849,”  read,  “ for  in  the 
year,”  etc.,  with  comma  before  it  in  place  of  semicolon. 


PREFACE. 


To  a work  so  unpretentious  as  the  present,  the  writing 
of  a preface  is  unnecessary.  However,  I feel  called 
upon  to  makei  known  the  reasons  that  prompted  me 
to  put  it  before  the  public.  Few  men,  even  amongst 
the  most  illustrious,  have  been  so  favoured  in  their 
biographer  as  Father  Theobald  Mathew.  Mr.  John 
Francis  Maguire  has  conferred  a lasting  benefit  on 
posterity  by  his  minute  and  intelligently  sympathetic 
life  of  the  Apostle  of  Temperance.  The  perusal  of  it 
even  to-day  causes  Father  Mathew's  striking  person^ 
ality  to  stand  out  in  vivid  detail  before  us.  Yet  com^ 
paratively  few  have  perused  this  admirable  work.  An 
effort  was  made  at  the  time  of  the  celebration  of  the 
centenary  of  the  temperance  reformer  to  put  it  within 
the  reach  of  all  by  the  publication  of  a cheap  edition 
of  the^  work.  Another  opportunity  has  now  come  to- 
bring  his  illustrious  memory  before  the  people.  I 
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have  taken  occasion  from  the  Cork  International  Ex- 
hibition to  establish  a “Father  Mathew  Museum'’  in 
connection  with  this  great  event.  I have  reasoned 
with  myself  that  it  would  be  unworthy  of  the  City  of 
Cork  if  some  effort  were  not  made  to  bring  the  memory 
of  this  most  illustrious  citizen  of  the  southern  capital 
before  the  minds  of  those  who  will  flock  to  our  city 
for  the  Exhibition.  No  more  favourable  opportunity 
could  be  found  to  put  the  facts  of  Father  Mathew's 
wondrous  career  before  the  public  in  a summarized 
form.  This  is  all  I seek  to  do  in  this  little  work. 
The  facts  have  been  mainly  taken  from  the  admirable 
detailed  life  of  Father  Mathew  by  Mr.  Maguire.  I 
am,  however,  happily  able  to  publish,  for  the  first 
time,  a tribute  to  the  great  temperance  reformation 
with  which  this  book  is  mainly  concerned  from  no  less 
a source  than  the  eminent  ecclesiastic  Cardinal  Cullen. 
In  addition,  I have  sought  to  add  interest  to  my 
narrative  by  illustrations ; and  for  these  I am  indebted 
to  the  kindness  of  the  Messrs.  Crosbie,  whose  widely- 
circulated  newspaper,  the  “ Cork  Examiner,"  has  always 
steadily  upheld  the  principles  of  the  illustrious  Tem- 
perance Apostle. 
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I am  fully  alive  to  the  fact  that  this  little  work  has 
no  claim  upon  the  public  on  account  of  its  merit  in 
compilation — it  must  have  many  defects  from  a literary 
standpoint — but  when  I state  that  I have  been  unable, 
through  pressure  of  other  duties,  to  devote  at  any  time 
two  consecutive  hours  to  its  production,  it  will  be 
understood  that  no  one  more  readily  admits  its 
defects  than  the  writer.  In  this  however  I pride 
myself — I have  written  it  through  an  undying  love 
for  the  memory  of  Father  Mathew — through  a whole- 
souled  admiration  for  his  labours  and  his  unselfish 
devotion  to  the  betterment  of  his  fellow-creatures. 
I yield  to  no  one  in  veneration  for  his  name,  and 
anxiety  to  see  his  spirit  once  again  breathe  upon 
the  souls  of  men  and  awaken  them  to  the,  practice  of 
his  teaching.  If  my  work  is  imperfect,  it  is  not  that  I 
would  not  gladly  labour  more  zealously  to  have  his 
name  more  honoured,  his  memory  more  revered  than 
at  present,  but  that  I have  not  the  time,  or  perhaps 
the  talent,  to  do  that  which  my  inclinations  prompted 
me  to  undertake. 


Fr.  Thomas,  O.S.F.C. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Theobald  Mathew. 

Who  and  what  was  Father  Theobald  Mathew?  Such 
is  the  question  which  suggests  itself  at  the  very  open- 
ing of  this  sketch — a question,  one  should  say,  taken 
in  its  abstract  simplicity,  easy  to  be  answered ; but 
regarded  in  the  concrete,  a question  so  suggestive  of 
personal  greatness,  philanthropy  so  sublime,  labour  so 
gigantic,  that  to  epitomise  were  impossible,  while  to 
describe  in  adequate  detail  would  far  exceed  the  limits 
of  the  present  purpose.  Let  me  rather  endeavour  to 
indicate  by  reference  to  some  of  their  salient  features, 
the  beauty  of  the  character,  the  value  and  splendour 
of  the  work  which  we  comprehend  under  the  name 
which  heads  these  pages. 

If  you  had  asked  the  playfellows  of  his  early  years 
who  was  Theobald  Mathew,  they  would  have  told  you — 
he  was  the  kindest  of  companions^ — the  truest  of  friends. 
If  you  had  asked  the  companions  of  his  youth — those 
lusty  days  when  the  best  and  worst  traits  of  a man’s 
character  come  into  evidence — they  would  have  told 
you  that  Theobald  Mathew  was  the  soul  of  all  good 
nature,  the  gayest  and  best  of  companions.  If  you  had 
questioned  those  who  were  brought  into  touch  with 
him  when  he  had  become  a consecrated  minister  of 
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religion,  they  would  have  answered  by  invoking  bless- 
ings on  the  head  of  the  most  devoted  priest,  the  most 
sincere  friend,  that  ever  consecrated  his  energy  to 
minister  to  the  cause  of  religion.  If  you  had  spoken 
his  name  to  the  victims  of  plague  and  famine  to  whom 
he  ministered  during  those  dark  years  of  Irish  history 
when  the  spectre  of  death — the  plague  of  famine  and 
disease — swept  over  the  land,  they  would  have  faltered, 
they  could  not  express  their  thoughts,  and  could 
scarcely  suppress  their  emotion  as  they  gazed  with  wist- 
ful eyes  upon  a hallowed  vision  conjured  up  in  a fervid 
imagination — a vision  of  an  Angel  of  Love  and  Mercy 
who  sacrificed  himself  to  minister  to  their  wants — to 
relieve  their  misery.  If  you  had  stepped  amongst  the 
serried  ranks  of  those  millions  of  men  and  women 
whom  he  ransomed  from  the  slavery  of  drink,  and  asked 
them  who  was  Theobald  Mathew,  a wild  jubilant  shout 
as  of  an  army  of  victorious  warriors  would  rend  the  air, 
as  they  proclaimed  him — the  greatest  of  philanthrop- 
ists, the  uncrowned  king  of  victory  over  the  greatest 
curse  that  can  doom  a mortal  being  to  earthly  and 
eternal  misery.  If  you  could  ask  the  historian  of  a 
coming  century  that  as  yet  has  not  dawned  on  the 
annals  of  time  this  question,  he  would  look  back  into 
the  dim  distance  of  ancestry  and  avow  that  from  his- 
tory’s pages  he  could  call  forth  no  fairer  flower  to  grace 
the  race’s  greatness — that  Theobald  Mathew  was  a 
man  of  unique  greatness,  who  wielded  a power  such  as 
no  other  can  hope  to  sway,  and  exercised  an  influence 
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never  before  or  since  experienced — a power  and  an  in- 
fluence that  not  only  made  him  the  leader  of  millions 
of  mem,  but  likewise  overcame  the  prejudice  of  race 
hatred  and  religious  bigotry,  and  disarmed  the  hostility 
of  those  whose  vested  interests  in  the  business  that  his 
movement  ruined  made  them  inimical  to  his  principles ; 
and  this  he  accomplished  by  no  other  arms,  aided  by 
no  other  power  than  sincerity  of  purpose  and  whole- 
souled  love  for  his  fellow-creatures.  But,  we  are  an- 
ticipating. Let  facts  speak  his  panegyric,  and  let  his 
deeds  proclaim  his  greatness. 


V. 


I 


CHAPTER  II. 


Father  Mathew’s  Youthful  Days. 

On  the  loth  day  of  October,  1790,  Theobald  Mathew 
was  born  at  Thomastown  Castle,  a noble  structure 
some  five  miles  from  Cashel,  in  County  Tipperary. 
Here  the  first  five  years  of  his  life  were  spent.  In 
1795  his  father,  James  Mathew,  removed  his  family  to 
a neighbouring  estate  that  he  had  secured,  styled  Rath- 
cloheen  ; and  surrounded  by  a number  of  fond  brothers 
and  sisters,  young  Theobald  spent  in  this  place  those 
happy  years  when  the  world’s  cares  and  sorrows  are 
unknown,  and  life  appears  to  the  youthful  mind  wrea- 
thed in  a halo  of  roseate  hues.  It  would  be  ill-timed  in 
such  a brief  sketch  of  Father  Mathew’s  life  as  this  must 
necessarily  be  to  strive  constantly  to  analyse  his  char- 
acter, and  to  endeavour  to  delineate  at  every  step  of  his 
early  life  those  traits  that  afterwards  won  for  him  such 
a unique  position  in  the  annals  of  history.  We  have 
it  however  on  such  good  authority  that  in  him  the 
“child  was  father  to  the  man”  that  I cannot  forbear 
from  setting  forth  a few  sentences  written  in  the 
“Dublin  Review”  when  he  was  at  the  zenith  of  his 
fame. 

The  writer  of  this  article  has  been  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  Rev.  Theobald  Mathew  from  his 


Loretto  Convent,  Kilkenny. 

This  Convent,  one  of  the  most  successful  educational  establishments  in  Ireland,  occupying  the  site  of 
St.  Canice’s  Academy,  where  Father  Mathew’s  early  school  days  were  spent. 
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earliest  boyhood,  and  he  can  truly  say,  that  even  at 
that  early  stage  of  life,  he  knew  nobody  so  much  or  so 
generally  beloved  as  the,  individual  who  is  now  the 
' observed  of  all  observers’  throughout  Ireland.  In- 
capable of  anger  or  resentment,  utterly  free  from 
selfishness,  always  anxious  to  share  with  others  what 
he  possessed — he  grew  up  esteemed  by  everybody  who 
knew  him.  Even  in  his  boyhood  he  never  seemed  to 
live  for  himself,  and  yet  by  not  seeking  it,  he  exercised 
an  influence  upon  those  around  him  which  they  never 
thought  of  questioning.  Such  was  his  character  in  his 
early  days.  And  when  the  writer  of  these  lines,  after 
an  interval  of  thirty  years  or  more,  visited  Father 
Mathew  in  1838,  he  could  discern  nQ  change  in  the 
outline  of  that  character,  except  that  it  was  accom- 
panied by  a greater  degree  of  physical  activity,  acquired 
from  almost  incessant  motion  in  the  performance  of 
sacerdotal  or  charitable  engagements,  which  seemed 
to  have  no  end  throughout  the  day.” 

In  his  twelfth  year  young  Theobald  bade  adieu  to  the 
delights  of  home  comfort  and  life,  and  was  placed  at  a 
school  of  high  repute  in  Kilkenny,  known  as  St.  Canice’s 
Academy.  The  rector  at  this  time  was  Very  Rev. 
Patrick  McGrath.  A contemporary  records  that  Father 
McGrath  was  a highly  gifted,  a profoundly  learned 
and  gentle  man.  His  discrimination  of  the  character 
of  his  pupils  is  said  to  have  been  remarkable.  Certain 
it  is  that  he  was  singularly  interested  in  young  Mathew. 
No  doubt  the  experienced  rector  discerned  some  fore- 
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shadowing  of  future  greatness  in  the  ardent  soul  of 
his  gentle,  bright-eyed  pupil. 

That  is  a sad,  a bitter  wrench  we  all  must  make  in 
youth — the  first  break  in  the,  bonds  of  affection  that  bind 
us  to  our  home  and  parents,  and  to  one  of  Theobald 
Mathew’s  affectionate  temperament  this  step  must  have 
been  singularly  painful.  What  tongue  can  speak  the 
loving  thoughts  that  entwined  in  his  mind  around  the 
parental  hearth  ? The  sentiments  of  love  and  affec- 
tion that  linked  him  to  his  kindred  seemed  not  to  have 
inspired  him  with  useless  repinings,  but  seemed  rather 
to  have  urged  him  on  in  his  endeavours  to  bring  happi- 
ness to  the  loving  hearts  in  the  dear  old  home  at  Rath- 
cloheen  that  eagerly  watched  his  educational  progress. 
In  the  short  space  of  five  years  he  had  made  such 
progress  in  his  studies,  that  he  was  fit  to  enter  the 
famous  ecclesiastical  seminary  of  Maynooth,  and  ma- 
triculated in  the  Humanity  class  in  1807.  His  career 
in  Maynooth  was  of  short  duration,  for  he  quitted  its 
hallowed  walls  in  1 808. 

True  indeed  is  it  that  early  impressions  shape  a 
man’s  future  course.  Having  quitted  Maynooth,  with 
that  indefinable  longing  to  consecrate  his  life  to  the 
ministry  of  religion  still  active  within  him,  there  was 
little  choice  left  for  him  in  the  various  ranks  of  the 
clergy.  As  the  reader  doubtless  knows,  it  is  no  easy 
task  to  gain  admission  into  the  ranks  of  the  Catholic 
priesthood.  There  are  certain  well-defined  courses, 
that  one  must  pursue  if  he  would  see  his  fair  vision 
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realized  and  be  privileged  to  be  consecrated  a minister 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  There  are  two  great  ranks 
and  regular.  Theobald  Mathew  resigned  his  prospect 
among  the  ordinary  body  of  the  clergy  termed  secular 
of  becoming  a secular  priest  by  quitting  Maynooth ; 
and  his  thoughts  now  naturally  must  turn  to  the  pro- 
ject of  joining  the  ranks  of  some  Regular  Order.  It  is 
not  easy  for  us  nowadays,  when  all  limitations  and  re- 
strictions of  the  civil  law  against  religious  orders  have 
been  abandoned,  and  when  we  see  them  marching 
onward,  daily  adding  new  laurels  to  the  halo  of  glory 
their  past  history  has  woven  round  them,  it  is  not  easy 
for  us  who  understand  how  the  fresh  vigour  of  youth 
goes  out  eagerly  in  a desirei  to  share  in  the  labours 
and  triumphs  of  those  orders,  to  appreciate  the  heroism 
of  young  Mathew’s  resolution  when  he  resolved  to  join 
the  ranks  of  the  Capuchin  Order.  Like  the  members 
of  every  other  religious  body,  the  Capuchin  brethren 
were  just  beginning  as  it  were  to  breathe  the  air  of 
freedom  through  the  abeyance  of  persecution  against 
them.  They  had  only  poor  churches  to  minister  in, 
and  poorer  houses  in  which  to  dwell,  but  the  early 
impressions  left  upon  the  boy’s  mind  through  inter- 
course with  some  holy  Franciscan  Capuchin  Friars 
during  his  schooldays  in  Kilkenny  decided  his  future, 
and  Theobald  Mathew  threw  in  his  lot  with  these 
friars.  Well  may  the  Capuchin  Friars  of  all  time  bless 
those  holy  members  of  their  institute  whose  edifying 
example  in  the  dawning  years  of  the  nineteenth  century 


Franciscan  Capuchin  Church,  Dublin, 

Which  stands  on  the  site  of  the  old  Chapel  where  Father  Mathew  was  ordained  Priest  in  i8i. 
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inspired  the  act  whereby  the  noblest  name  on  the 
record  of  their  annals  was  inscribed,  the  name  that  shall 
for  ever  be  dear  to  the  heart  of  every  true  Irishman 
and  dearer  still  to  the  heart  of  every  true  Capuchin — 
the  name  of  Theobald  Mathew. 

The  youthful  aspirant  to  the  priesthood  having 
now  become  enrolled  amongst  the  children  of  St. 
Francis  of  Assissi,  in  Dublin,  by  the  Very  Rev.  Celes- 
tine  Corcoran,  pursued  the  studies  begun  in  May- 
nooth,  and  was  ordained  priest  on  Easter  Sunday  in 
the  year  1814.  The  day  of  ordination  is  a happy  one 
— aye,  the  happiest  of  life — for  the  young  Levite. 
The  trials  he  must  endure  during  the  long,  exacting 
course  of  his  studies  are  past,  the  painful  suspense  and 
uncertainty  of  probation  are  over,  the  pent-up  yearning 
of  the  soul  to  be  all  God’s  at  last  realized,  and  a vista 
of  bright,  delightful  possibilities  for  future  good  in  the 
Lord’s  vineyard  conjure  up  in  the  newly-ordained 
priest’s  heart  a vision  of  celestial  bliss.  Into  the  coming 
years  he  peers  with  wistful  eyes — sees  no  care  or 
sorrow  darkening  his  path,  but  only  a bright  vista  of 
happiness  and  utility.  That  first  glad  flush  of  glor}' 
is  soon  dimmed  as  months  roll  by — all  the  glamour  of 
novelty  is  gone,  all  the  bright  dreams  of  useful  work 
for  souls,  whom  the  young  Levite  erstwhile  imagined 
most  eager  for  his  ministrations,  most  submissive  to 
his  admonitions,  seems  much  exaggerated,  as  the  daily 
monotony  of  routine  duties  must  be  encountered.  It 
is  only  the  sustaining  influence  of  a Divine  call,  it  is 


The  Capuchin  Friary,  Kilkenny, 
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‘Only  the  highest  principles  and  noblest  purpose  that  is 
not  inclined  to  grow  despondent,  and  prone  to  lose  the 
first  fresh  fervour  with  which  the  sacred  ministry  is 
entered 

Father  Theobald  Mathew,  as  he  now  was,  was  of 
the  proper  mould.  The  buoyant  eagerness  with  which 
he  assumed  the  priestly  office  never  for  a moment 
relaxed  within  him,  but  each  day  of  his  life  seemed  to 
flow  with  renewed  ardour  until  his  whole  soul  was 
absorbed  in  one  anxious  desire  to  know  how  he  could 
do  more  for  the  betterment  of  his  fellow-creatures. 
This  is  thei  summary  of  his  priestly  career  in  the  scene 
of  his  first  missionary  labours,  which  were  in  Kilkenny, 
and  this  is  the  summary  of  his  whole  life's  work. 


CHAPTER  111. 


Father  Mathew  in  Cork. 

In  the  previous  chapter  I have  referred  to  the  state 
of  poverty  in  which  the  Capuchin  convents  in  common 
with  other  religious  houses  were  in  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Their  house  in  Cork  was  no 
exception  to  this  state.  Remote  from  the  din  of  traffic 
— shut  out  from  the  public  eye — in  a narrow  lane-way, 
and  in  one  of  the  poorest  quarters  of  the  city — a small, 
unpretentious  church  and  a house  of  the  meanest  ac- 
commodation— this  was  the  scene  of  the  labours  of  the 
Capuchin  priests,  and  here;  in  Friary  Lane  Father 
Mathew  began  his  career  in  Cork  after  leaving  the 
City  of  Kilkenny.  It  would  have  been  a truly  pro- 
phetic man  who  could  then  foretell  that  in  a few  years 
this  lowly  spot  was  to  become  the  centre  of  one  of  the 
greatest  movements  for  the  moral  and  social  reform 
of  our  people  that  this  or  any  country  has  ever  wit- 
nessed. No  one  then  could  have  foreseen  that  the 
advent  of  Father  Theobald  Mathew  to  the  little  church 
in  Blackamoor  Lane  would  in  a short  time  enshrine  it 
in  the  affections  of  a grateful  people. 

For  some  time  little  was  known  of  the  young  priest, 
who  was  rarely  to  be  met  with  beyond  the  precincts  of 
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his  chapel.  The  time  that  he  spent  out  of  the  retire- 
ment of  the  miserable  apartment  appropriated  to  his 
use  was  almost  entirely  spent  in  the  confessional ; and 
his  devotion  to  this  sacred  duty  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact  that  frequently  he  spent  sixteen  out  of  the 
twenty-four  hours  of  the  day  in  this,  the  most  arduous 
and  difficult  task  of  a priest’s  life.  Here  it  was  without 
doubt  that  he  gained  that  wonderful  insight  into 
human  character  that  stood  to  him  so  much  when  he 
afterwards  came  so  prominently  in  touch  with  millions 
of  people.  For  twenty-four  years  by  unsparing  energy 
as  a priest,  by  unstinted  devotion  as  a friend  to  the 
poor  as  well  as  to  the  prosperous,  he  was  every  day 
laying  the  foundations  of  that  marvellous  magnetic 
influence  over  men  that  proved  such  a power  in  after 
life.  His  solicitude  for  the;  welfare  of  his  fellow-citizens 
soon  manifested  itself  in  a much-needed  manner. 
Ignorance  and  idleness  are  at  the  root  of  almost  every 
vice,  and  Father  Mathew  set  about  the  difficult  task  of 
undermining  these  prolific  sources  of  evil.  For  this 
purpose  he  established  the  first  religious  association 
known  in  Cork  since  the  time  of  the  persecution  of 
Catholics — thejosephian  Society,  which  he  organized  in 
i8ig.  The  young  men  of  this  Society  taught  cate- 
chism, and  instructed  poor  children  to  read  and  write. 
They  visited  the  sick  and  relieved  their  wants,  and  by 
this  charity  and  devotion  to  the  poor  they  bridged  over 
as  with  a bridge  of  gold  the  chasm  that  divided  the 
wealthy  from  the  poor. 
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The  zealous  priest  did  more.  He  opened  a school 
for  female  children,  and  procured  for  its  supervision  the 
attendance  of  a number  of  ladies.  In  this  establish- 
ment he  combined  education  in  its  technical  significa- 
tion with  education  in  its  broader  meaning.  In  ad- 
dition to  teaching  the  children  their  letters  and  impart- 
ing to  them  religious  instruction,  he  had  them  taught 
habits  of  industry,  such  as  plain  and  fancy  needlework, 
and  thus  enabled  them  to  be  a source  of  help  to  their 
poor  parents.  In  the  year  1824  there  were  500  grown 
girls,  as  well  as  children,  in  this  school ; and,  needless 
to  say,  their  welfare  was  constantly  watched  over  by 
their  saintly  Patron. 

We  might  cite  many  other  instances  of  the  useful 
institutions  and  projects,  many  of  them  pioneers  of 
still  larger  and  more  efficient  organizations  which 
Father  Mathew  was . instrumental  in  originating  in 
Cork,  but  one  project  suffices  to  show  us  how  much  he 
was  in  touch  with  the  needs  of  the  poorer  classes  of  the 
community  even  before  he  became  a ‘‘  Leader  amongst 
men.”  I refer  to  the  cemetery  that  shall  be  for  ever 
indissolubly  linked  with  his  name^ — St.  Joseph’s  Ceme- 
tery, or,  as  it  is  popularly  called,  “ the  Botanic  Gardens.” 
Father  Mathew  opened  a cemetery  in  Cork  for  two 
reasons — firstly,  in  order  to  relieve  the  poorer  classes 
from  the  oppressive  taxes  that  at  that  time  were  levied 
as  burial  fees  ; and  secondly,  to  wipe  away  that  feeling 
of  dependence  on  the  part  of  Catholics  towards  those 
differing  from  them  in  religious  belief.  It  would  appear 
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that  Catholics  had  not  only  no  exclusive  burial  ground 
in  Cork,  but  that  their  priests  were  dependent  as  to  the 
performance  of  the  Catholic  rites  of  burial  upon  the 
toleration  of  the  Protestant  clergy.  To  wipe  out  this 
anomalous  survival  of  the  penal  laws,  Father  Mathew 
took  a lease  of  a charming  piece  of  ground,  hitherto 
attached  to  the  Royal  Cork  Institution,  known  as  the 
Botanic  Gardens.”  This  was  about  the  year  1826. 
Doubtless  he  ever  afterwards  regarded  the  acquisition 
of  this  cemetery  as  one  of  the  best  acts  of  his  life,  for 
here  amongst  those  whose  interests  he  sought  to  serve 
he  elected  to  sleep  the  sleep  of  death,  beneath  the 
large  stone  cross  that  he  erected  there. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Coming  into  Greater  Prominence. 

The  little  Friary  was  now  becoming  one  of  the  most 
frequented  places  of  worship  in  Cork.  There  was  a 
depth  of  sincerity  about  Father  Mathew  that  won  all 
hearts ; and  though  he  could  not  claim  to  bei  a striking 
orator  and  very  eloquent  speaker,  there  was  in  his 
sermons  such  a charm  of  originality  and  whole-souled 
conviction  of  the  truths  which  he  expounded  that  he 
was  favourably  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  and  most 
impressive  preachers  in  Cork.  Whenever  he  preached 
his  small  church  was  incapable  of  accommodating  the 
crowds  eager  to  listen  to  his  exhortations.  His  appeals 
for  charitable  institutions  were  most  effective.  His  own 
heart  was  tender  and  compassionate  for  the  misery  of 
others,  and  from  the  abundance  of  this  charity  in  his 
own  soul  he  poured  forth  a torrent  of  stirring  appeal 
for  those  who  needed  succour  from  their  more  fortunate 
fellow-creatures. 

Soon,  alas!  an  opportunity  was  offered  him  for  the 
exercise  of  that  charity  and  kindness  for  which  he  was 
remarkable.  In  1832  the  dreaded  cholera  broke  out 
with  fearful  malignity  in  Cork.  The  citizens  were 
panic-stricken  by  its  ravages  amongst  them,  but  nothing 
daunted,  Father  Mathew  came  forth  to  minister  amongst 
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the  people  wherever  this  disease  was  most  prolific  in 
victims.  Unceasing  was  his  attention  to  the  helpless 
sufferers.  The  best  testimony  that  could  be  borne  of 
his  devotion  to  the  plague-stricken  is  that  supplied  by 
the  Catholic  Archdeacon  of  Cork,  the  Ven.  M.  B. 
O’Shea.  He  says : I have  at  this  moment  (Feb.  i ith, 

1863)  the  most  vivid  and  grateful  recollection  of  the 
generous  and  heroic  zeal  displayed  by  Father  Mathew, 
when  with  the  unselfish  devotion  of  a martyr  and  an 
apostle  he  threw  himself  into  the  midst  of  the  peril 
when  the  terrible  malady  of  Asiatic  cholera  smote  my 
parish  first  of  any  locality  in  Ireland  in  1832.  Amongst 
those  who  at  that  awful  period  took  a conspicuous  part 
not  only  in  unwearied  attendance  at  the  bedside  of  the 
plague-stricken,  but  also  in  suggesting  and  carrying  out 
sanitary  and  remedial  measures  for  the  relief  of  the 
sick  in  private  houses  and  in  the  public  hospitals  F ather 
Mathew  was  ever  foremost  and  indefatigable.” 

Surely  he  was  an  angel  of  mercy  lighting  up  the  dying 
moments  of  the  plague-stricken  by  his  sweet  charity, 
and  an  angel  of  comfort  to  the  sorrowing  survivors. 
We  of  to-day  who  are  so  happily  free  from  such  terrible 
visitations  of  pestilence  through  the  advance  of  sani- 
tary science,  and  who  know  so  little  by  experience  of 
the  havoc  and  desolation  such  a visitation  causes  when 
a populous  city  is  unprepared  for  it  through  lack  of 
well-equipped  hospitals,  can  scarcely  realize  the  loath- 
some horrors  its  appearance  wrought  in  Father  Mathew’s 
time.  Day  and  night  the  zealous  Capuchin  priest 
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threw  himself  into  the  battle  with  it,  and  Heaven  alone 
can  ever  know  the  blessing  his  presence  then  proved 
to  the  afflicted  City  of  Cork.  Had  Father  Mathew 
done  no  more  than  he  did  at  that  calamitous  time,  he 
would  still  deserve  an  honoured  niche  in  the  proud 
temple  of  fame. 

The  plague  had  winged  its  flight  from  Cork,  but 
still  a disease  as  fatal  as  the  plague,  a disease  more 
ruinous  to  men’s  happiness,  spread  over  the  land.  No 
wild  alarm  heralded  its  daily  onward  march  ; no  public 
sympathy  arose  to  combat  it.  In  the  mansions  of  the 
rich,  in  thq  garrets  of  the  poor.  Father  Mathew  saw  its 
vicious  ruin,  its  pervading  destruction.  He  watched  it 
spring  up  phoenix-like  around  him,  and  mourned  over 
the  growing  ruin  it  was  working.  His  noble  heart 
swelled  with  grief  unspeakable ; his  patriotic  instinct*^ 
were  roused  to  enthusiasm  ; and  he  who  had  not  feared 
the  plague,  who  battling  with  disease  had  sought  to 
alleviate  misery  among  the  people,  threw  down  the 
gauntlet  of  defiance  tO'  the  new  destroyer  of  the  people 
and  resolved  in  Heaven’s  sight  to  do  battle  against  the 
drinking  habits  of  his  countrymen  for  Ireland’s  honour 
— for  Ireland’s  salvation.  Blessed  for  ever  in  the 
annals  of  Irish  history  be  the  day  when  Father  Mathew,, 
hand  on  honest  heart  and  eyes  raised  to  Heaven,  pro- 
claimed “Here  goes,  in  God’s  Name.”  Then  there  was 
born  a champion  of  Ireland’s  greatness — a true  de- 
fender  of  Ireland’s  faith  and  Ireland’s  truest  liberty. 


CHAPTER  V. 


The  Temperance  Reformer. 

It  was  no  sudden  ebullition  of  enthusiasm  that  induced 
F ather  Mathew  to  become  the  leader  of  a reformation 
ia  the  habits  of  his  countrymen.  He  is  sometimes  no 
doubt  regarded  as  an  enthusiast,  but  he  was  truly  i;o 
vain  dreamer.  He  had  well  weighed  the  importance:  of 
the  work  on  which  he  was  about  to  embark — he  had 
some  premonition  of  the  labours  and  difficulties  he 
would  encounter,  but  we  may  well  believe  that  he 
never  counted  on  that  magniff  cent  success  which  was  his 
once  he  launched  on  his  ambitious  undertaking.  The 
horrors  of  the  plague  had  brought  about  one  happy 
result : it  made  men  forget  differences  of  opinion  on 
religious  topics^ — it  broke  down  that  adamantine  barrier 
previously  existing  between  different  classes  in  the 
ccmmunity,  and  united  all  in  a common  effort  to  re- 
lieve the  sufferers  of  the  cholera.  A man  of  such  sin- 
gular self-abnegation  as  Father  Mathew  could  not  fail 
at  such  a time  to  elicit  the  admiration  of  the  upright 
amongst  the  citizens!,  notwithstanding  difference  of 
opinion  on  various  subjects,  and,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
he  made  at  this  time  many  friends  amongst  the  mem- 
bers of  different  religious  sects  in  Cork.  It  would 
appear  that  the  Society  of  Friends,  or  as  they  are 
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popularly  styled,  the  Quakers,  were  a large  and  influ- 
ential body  in  our  city  at  that  time.  Amongst  them 
were  a considerable  number  who  were  entirely  opposed 
to  the  use  of  intoxicating  drink.  Knowing  the  ravages 
the  habit  of  indulgence  in  it  was  working  amongst  the 
people,  they  were  eager  to  see  some  movement  started 
that  would  have  for  its  object  the  suppression  of  this 
vice.  One  of  these  Quakers — an  upright  and  God- 
fearing man  named  Wm.  Martin,  after  consultation  with 
his  friends,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  if  any  man  were 
to  work  a reform  in  the  intemperate  habits  of  the 
people,  it  would  be  the  zealous  priest  who  had  come  so 
prominently  before  the  public  during  the  time  of  the 
plague,  and  who  was  revered  and  beloved  by  every 
creed  and  class.  Wm.  Martin,  as  well  as  many  other 
such  pure-minded  men,  left  nothing  undone  to  win  over 
the  already  overworked  priest  to  this  scheme.  It  was 
truly  an  effort  almost  superhuman  that  enabled  Father 
Mathew  to  overcome  his  own  feelings  and  to  give 
allegiance  to  this  new  undertaking.  Almost  every 
consideration  that  could  conspire  to  restrain  a man  of 
his  character  and  induce;  him  to  refuse  starting  such  a 
movement  was  present.  He  was  naturally  of  a retiring 
disposition.  It  was  only  the  necessities  of  his  office  or 
of  charity  that  induced  him  to  come  before  the  public. 
His  whole  time  was  occupied  with  the  duties  he  owed 
to  his  Order,  and  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  imagine 
how  he  succeeded  in  doing  the  extraordinary  work  the 
new  crusade  entailed.  In  addition,  he  had  now  reached 
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the  age  when  his  past  experiences  must  have  taught 
him  to  measure  the  possibility  of  success  before  he 
embarked  on  any  such  serious  undertaking.  He  was 
past  47  years  of  age,  and  to  a man  of  his  age,  whose 
enthusiasm  must  often  have  received  a rude  disappoint- 
ment, the  chance  of  success  in  a Temperance  Crusade 
must  have  appeared  very  small  indeed.  It  is  a painful 
admission  for  an  Irishman  to  make,  but  it  is  a fact,  that 
our  people  seemed  at  this  time  to  have  been  almost 
demoralized ; yet  no  other  land  can  put  forth  such  a 
claim  for  palliation  of  the  vices  of  its  people  as  Ireland 
can.  Ignorance  lay  at  the  root  of  all  the  crimes  that 
blackened  our  country’s  history  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  In  this  matter  our  countrymen 
were  victims  not  culprits.  Our  Nation  was  a Catholic 
Nation,  and  for  more  than  300  years  the  Catholic 
name  was  banned  in  Ireland  by  the  civil  law.  To  be 
a Catholic  meant  to  be  a bondsman,  ground  down  by 
the  worst  laws  that  could  be  conceived  to  blight  a 
Nation,  by  laws  that  Edmund  Burke  stigmatized  as 
being  so  essentially  bad  that  they  must  have  been 
framed  in  helL  The  severity  of  these  penal  laws  com- 
menced to  be  relaxed  only  in  1783,  and  were  not  fully 
swept  away  for  many  decades  of  years  afterwards.  It 
has  taken  a century  for  our  fellow-countrymen  to  re- 
cover somewhat  from  the  blighting  curse  these  laws 
left  on  our  land.  For  centuries  England  appeared  to 
have  no  higher  aim  in  governing  Ireland  than  to  issue 
edict  after  edict  making  it  felony  for  a Catholic  to  act 
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as  teacher,  usher,  or  monitor,  and  making  it  civil  death 
for  a child  to  be  taught  by  such  masters.  Little  wonder 
is  it  that  our  people  were  demoralized.  Little  wonder 
is  it  that  ignorance,  or  rather  illiteracy  in  its  worst  form, 
prevailed  in  Ireland.  The  marvel  is  rather  that  our 
people  did  not  lose  all  trace  of  civilization  or  sink  into 
semi-barbarism,  for  the  penal  laws,  in  Edmund  Burke's 
words,  '‘were  machines  of  wise  and  elaborate  contriv- 
ance, and  as  well  fitted  for  the  oppression,  impoverish- 
ment, and  degradation  of  a people,  and  the  debasement 
in  them  of  human  nature  itself  as  ever  proceeded  from 
the  perverted  ingenuity  of  man.” 

In  the  Celtic  nature  there  is  a flood  of  warm  blood. 
Scoop  out  for  it  a proper  channel,  and  it  spreads  out 
into  a flood  of  goodness — an  ocean  of  greatness.  Per- 
vert the  current,  and  it  runs  to  ruin.  Thus  Irishmen, 
panting  for  enjoyment,  which  was  denied  them  in  its 
legitimate  form — the  enjoyment  of  education — turned 
in  their  ignorance  to  drink,  and  drink  brought  its 
concomitants : ruin,  misery,  and  degradation.  No 
voice  had  yet  pealed  forth  efficaciously  to  stay  our 
countrymen  in  their  folly,  to  restrain  them  from 
their  crime.  No  barrier  was  erected  to  avert  the 
avalanche  that  was  sweeping  away  the  best  and 
noblest  traditions  of  our  race.  It  was  a popular  belief 
amongst  all  classes  of  society  that  alcohol  was  as  neces- 
sary for  life  and  enjoyment  as  to-day  we  regard  the 
staple  food  of  our  country — bread.  Against  such  a 
widespread  evil,  against  such  rooted  prejudice,  Father 


“Here  goes,  in  the  Name  of  God!’’ 

Words  uttered  by  Father  Mathew  on  the  memorable  April  loth,  1838, 
when  he  started  the  Temperance  Crusade. 
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Mathew  was  now  called  upon  to  fight.  He  was  called 
upon  to  do  more : he  was  entreated  to  destroy  the 
means  of  livelihood  of  millions  in  the  land,  amongst 
whom  might  be  counted  soma  of  his  own  nearest  rela- 
tives. But  flesh  and  blood  counted  not  with  this  man 
of  God  when  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  his  action 
would  serve  the  best  interests  of  his  Church,  and  bene- 
fit his  fellow-men.  On  the  lOth  of  April,  1838,  Father 
Mathew  threw  down  the  gauntlet  of  defiance  against 
drink,  the  enemy  of  his  country,  by  signing  the  pledge 
in  these  words^ — Here  goes,  in  the  Name  of  God.'’ 
Never  was  the  Almighty's  name  invoked  in  any  human 
undertaking  more  calculated  to  increase  the  honour  of 
the  Omnipotent  and  to  save  souls  from  ruin  here  and 
misery  hereafter.  Let  me  quote  a few  words  that  will 
interest  my  readers  uttered  by  Father  Mathew  at  the 
meeting  of  his  friends  in  Cove  Street  on  that  memor- 
able day  when  he  started  his  crusade.  They  reveal  to 
us  the  diffidence  of  the  man  and  the  single-minded 
purpose  with  which  he  undertook  his  herculean  task. 
'‘These  gentlemen,"  said  Father  Mathew,  “are  good 
enough  to  say  that  I could  be  useful  in  promoting  the 
great  virtue  of  Temperance,  and  arresting  the  spread 
of  drunkenness.  I have  always  endeavoured  as  a 
minister  of  religion  to  discourage  drunkenness,  not  with 
the  success  I desired,  it  is  true  ; but  i yielded  to  no  one 
in  my  wish  to  see  our  working  classes  sober  and  self- 
respecting.  Your  respected  friend,  Mr.  Martin,  has 
often  asked  me  to  do  what  I am  about  to  do  this  nieht 


Father  Mathew’s  House  in  Cove  Street, 

Where  Father  Mathew  signed  the  Total  Abstinence  Pledge,  and  lived  for 
a greater  part  of  his  life. 
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and  Mr.  Olden  has  told  me  that  the  mission  was  frona 
God  and  that  I should  not  reject  it  If  through  any 
humble  instrumentality  of  mine  I can  do  good  to  my 
fellow-creatures  and  give  glory  to  God,  I feel  I am 
bound  as  a minister  of  the  Gospel  to  throw  all  personal 
considerations  aside,  and  to  give  a helping  hand  to 
gentlemen  who  have  afforded  me  so  excellent  an  ex- 
ample. Indeed,  if  only  one  poor  soul  could  be  rescued 
from  destruction  by  what  we  are  now  attempting,  it 
would  be  giving  glory  to  God,  and  well  worth  all  the 
trouble  we  can  take.’’  These  memorable  words^ 
uttered  on  the  threshold  of  such  a huge  undertaking,, 
reveal  to  us  the  single-minded  purpose — the  diffidence 
in  his  own  powers  with  which  he  began  the  task,  as 
well  as  his  own  modest  estimate  of  the  incalculable 
good  he  was  about  to  accomplish. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


His  Life  Work  Begins. 

At  the  moment  that  Father  Mathew  signed  the  pledge 
he  might  be  said  to  have  leaped  into  fame.  True  it 
is  that  he  was  revered  for  two  decades  of  years  in 
Cork  City — revered  as  a priest,  loved  as  a friend, 
worshipped  as  the  comforter  of  the  distressed,  the  de- 
fender of  the  oppressed ; but  the  moment  he  signs 
allegiance  to  the  cause  of  Temperance,  he  goes  forth 
as  if  by  magic  into  an  arena  of  greatness.  The  con- 
sciences of  men  are  stricken  and  aroused.  They  turn 
a gaze  of  admiration  at  the  man  who  has  arisen  tO' 
fight  against  the  prejudices  of  centuries,  against  the 
vested  interests  of  the  great  and  wealthy,  against  the 
passions  of  millions,  and  the  self-indulgence  of  all  men. 

On  the  ever-memorable  evening  when  F ather  Mathew 
signed  the  pledge  he  put  after  his  name  Number  i. 
That  same  evening  sixty  others  came  forward  and 
joined  the  ranks.  We  cannot  assign  the  cause,  but  certain 
it  is  that  the  new  movement  spread  with  marvellous 
rapidity.  Within  the  very  first  year  of  its  existence 
the  new  society  numbered  thousands  of  Cork  citizens 
in  its  ranks.  Reading-rooms  sprung  up  sphinx-like  in 
every  quarter  of  the  city,  and  here  the  adherents  of 
temperance  met  to  enjoy  the  comforts  of  social  inter- 
course, which  heretofore  they  sought  in  the  taprooms 
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of  the  wine-taverns.  Accounts  of  the  new  movement 
spread  rapidly  through  the  land.  A new  spirit  seemed 
infused  into  the  people.  They  thronged  in  thousands 
from  distant  cities  into  Cork  to  receive  the  pledge  from 
the  founder  of  this  marvellous  organization.  Such  was 
the  enthusiasm  evoked  in  distant  cities  that  in  Limerick 
several  gentlemen  met  together  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  funds  to  enable  the  people  to  go  to  Cork  to 
join  in  the  new  crusade.  The  venerable  Bishop  who 
ruled  the  Limerick  diocese  dissuaded  the  promoters  of 
this  project  from  their  purpose,  and  invited  Father 
Mathew  to  visit  Limerick  to  administer  the  Total  Ab- 
stinence Pledge.  This  was  the  first  scene  of  his 
labours  outside  Cork.  For  four  days  he  addressed  the 
multitudes  that  flocked  around  him  until  his  voice 
failed  him  ; and  he  had  the  consolation  when  leaving 
Limerick  of  having  gained  the  addition  to  his  organiz- 
ation of  150,000  disciples.  His  next  visit  was  to  Water- 
ford, where  he  enrolled  not  less  than  80,000  followers, 
on  the  testimony  of  his  friend  Bishop  Foran. 

We  may  well  imagine  that  the  return  of  Father 
Mathew  to  Cork  was  the  scene  of  a triumphal  pro- 
cession. The  addition  of  a quarter  of  a million  of  new 
converts  to  his  cause  stirred  the  people  to  enthusiasm 
in  every  quarter  of  the  land,  and  the  scene  at  his 
reception  in  Cork  was  akin  to  a royal  pageant.  We 
need  not  follow  him  in  his  various  temperance  missions 
throughout  the  land  during  the  remainder  of  this 
year.  It  suffices  to  say  that  in  twelve  months  he  had 
enlisted  200,000  adherents.  In  two  years  he  had  en- 


Holy  Trinity  Church,  Charlotte  Quay. 

enerally  called  Father  Mathew’s  Church.  Built  by  the  Ap  >stle  himself,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Spire,  which  was  erected  to  commemorate  his  centenary. 
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rolled  beneath  his  banner  2,000,000  of  people.  Surely^ 
a wondrous  revolution  of  moral  feeling  in  the  land. 

No  one  could  imagine  that  this  movement  would 
meet  with  such  slight  opposition.  The  most  fervid 
imagination  of  its  founder  could  not  foreshadow  its 
wondrous  success,  and  proud  was  his  heart  when  he 
saw  that  those  who  were  injured  in  their  trade  and 
practically  ruined  by  his  new  crusade  not  only  did  not 
show  him  opposition,  but  on  all  occasions  manifested 
the  greatest  admiration  for  his  work.  A striking  illus- 
tration of  this  was  shewn  in  Dublin.  Some  time  before 
embarking  on  what  we  may  term  his  life’s  work  he 
had  fitly  judged  that  the  time  had  come  when  his 
Order  (the  Capuchins)  might  reasonably  look  forward 
to  obtaining  a better  position  for  their  clerical  minis- 
trations in  Cork.  The  little  Friary  had  long  since  be- 
come far  too  small  for  the  large  numbers  who  sought 
the  religious  services  of  the  Capuchin  priests,  and 
Father  Mathew  undertook  the  ambitious  project  of 
erecting  a more  suitable  church  for  himself  and  his 
community.  That  he  was  a man  of  eminent  taste  and 
far  beyond  the  ideas  of  his  contemporaries  in  his 
notions  of  what  was  befitting  divine  service  the  am- 
bitious design  which  he  adopted  for  his  New  Church 
bears  abundant  testimony.  Now  that  he  had  embarked 
on  the  still  more  ambitious  project  of  his  Temperance 
Crusade,  we  must  admire  the  energy  of  the  man  who 
did  not  neglect  his  first  undertakings  through  the 
gleunour  of  his  popularity  and  through  natural  enthus- 
iasm for  his  new  work.  He  needed  several  thousands 
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of  pounds  to  start  his  project,  and  he  needed,  if  he 
would  obtain  this,  to  preserve  the  good  wishes  of  the 
wealthy  as  well  as  of  the  poorer  classes.  As  is  well 
known,  Ireland  at  this  period  of  its  history  was  not 
very  prosperous.  What  wealth  was  possessed  by  itu 
inhabitants  was  in  the  hands  of  landlords,  brewers,  and 
distillers,  and  to  these  Father  Mathew  had  to  appeal 
betimes  to  obtain  their  much  needed  assistance  for  his 
new  building.  On  the  occasion  of  one  of  his  visits  to 
Dublin  in  the  Temperance  cause  he  had  what  we  might 
term  the  hardihood  to  approach  the  largest  distiller 
there  and  to  ask  him  for  a subscription.  Without  doubt 
he  approached  him  “with  fear  and  trembling,”  but 
George  Roe,  the  distiller,  was  a princely-minded  man, 
and  in  answer  to  his  petitioner’s  request  uttered  those 
laudable  words:  “No  man  has  done  me  more  injury 
than  you  have,  Father  Mathew  ; but  I forget  all  in  the 
good  you  have  done  my  country,”  and  he  presented 
his  delighted  applicant  with  a generous  contribution. 
Mr.  Roe  was  not  alone  amongst  those  interested  in 
the  brewing  and  distilling  trade  in  his  appreciation  of 
the  labours  of  the  zealous  T emperance  worker.  Amongst 
his  friends  he  gladly  numbered  all  the  large  brewers 
and  distillers  of  Cork — the  Murphys,  the  Wises,  the 
Dalys,  and  when  in  1857  the  citizens  met  together  to 
inaugurate  a movement  for  the  erection  of  a statue  to 
honour  his  memory,  Colonel  Beamish,  the  head  of  the 
well-known  firm  of  brewers.  Beamish  and  Crawford, 
was  one  of  the  most  eloquent  in  his  eulogies  of  his 
fame  and  character. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


A Most  Important  Step.  Increasing  Success. 

Two  years  had  hardly  elapsed  before  Father  Mathew 
found  himself  a ‘‘  Leader  of  men.”  The  great  army 
of  which  now  he  was  the  guide  looked  up  to  him  for 
inspiration  on  every  occasion.  He  was  in  very  truth 
the  life  and  soul  of  the  movement.  Well  might  any 
man  much  more  self-reliant  than  he  feel  keenly  the 
terrible  responsibility  that  was  his  in  being  placed  at 
the  head  of  an  army  of  two  millions,  which  was  fast 
outgrowing  the  possibility  of  his  personal  influence 
reaching  them.  The  most  difficult  part  of  his  work 
now  lay  before  him.  If  he  would  fulfil  his  responsi- 
bilities he  must  not  only  enrol  new  adherents,  but  he 
must  consolidate  into  organized  bodies  those  whom 
he  had  already  won  over  to  his  cause.  He  must  lay 
the  foundation  of  continued  success,  which  everyone 
recognises  as  impossible  if  definite  organization  be  not 
adopted.  The  ebullition  of  popular  enthusiasm  is  not 
a guarantee  of  success^  as  Father  Mathew  well  knew. 
Recognising  that  the  only  power  to  perpetuate  his 
work  was  the  co-operation  of  the  clergy,  he  set  about 
obtaining  it  in  the  most  effectual  manner.  He  wended 
his  way  to  the  cradle  of  the  Irish  clergy,  to  Maynooth. 
To  the  credit  of  Maynooth,  to  the  glory  of  its  spirit, 
let  it  be  proclaimed  that  both  professors  and  students 
received  him  right  royally.  Wooed  by  the  magic  spell 
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of  his  charming  personality,  convinced  by  his  fervid 
appeals,  eight  professors  of  that  college  and  250  stu- 
dents declared  allegiance  to  the  principles  of  Father 
Mathew.  The  key  to  Ireland’s  uplifting  was  in  his 
hand  ; and  time  proved  its  effectiveness,  for  it  opened 
the  parishes  of  the  land  to  him  ; and  much  of  the 
subsequent  success  of  the  Temperance  movement  was 
attributable  to  the  loyal  aid  he  received  from  the  young 
Levite  apostles  whom  he  there  enlisted  The  Tem- 
perance Apostle’s  success  at  Maynooth  reveals  to  us 
his  subtle  power  of  argument,  and  lets  us  know  that 
his  success  was  attributed  to  gifts  of  no  common  order. 
It  is  easy  enough  to  obtain  an  enthusiastic  reception 
for  some  theory  that  we  persuade  an  elated  crowd  to 
be  tor  their  benefit,  but  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of 
tliose  removed  from  the  effervescence  of  popular  com- 
motion— those  whose  training  make  them  wary  of 
giving  allegiance  to  new  movements  and  critical  of 
new  theories — this  displays  a talent  that  can  better 
be  imagined  than  described.  The  Temperance  move- 
ment spreading,  its  Leader’s  labours  constantly  in- 
creased, and  we  can  only  marvel  at  the  superhuman 
efforts  that  enabled  him  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
thousand  organizations  that  seemed  as  if  wafted  into 
existence  at  the  touch  of  his  magic  wand  of  appeal. 
Two  years  had  now  just  elapsed,  and  we  have  it  on  the 
most  reliable  authority  that  the  nation  was  stirred  with 
extraordinary  commotion  by  the  new  movement.  I 
have  before  me  a copy  of  a proclamation  issued  from 
Dublin  Castle  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  that  time. 
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who  was  doubtless  appealed  to  by  some  enemies  of  the 
cause  to  exercise  his  authority  to  prevent  its  amazing 
increase.  I give  the  document  in  full ; it  speaks  for 
itself : — 

By  the  Lord  Lieutenant  General  and  General  Gover- 
nor of  Ireland.  Ebrington. 

It  having  been  represented  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
that  Processions  of  Temperance  Societies  have  in  some 
instances  borne  an  appearance  hurtful  to  the  feelings 
of  a portion  of  their  fellow-subjects,  as  seeming  to 
partake  of  the  nature  of  Party  Displays,  His  Excellency 
feels  bound,  especially  after  his  Proclamation  respect- 
ing other  processions,  to  give  a caution  to  the  Members 
of  these  Societies. 

To  the  benefit  which  the  Temperance  Pledge  has 
conferred  upon  Ireland,  in  the  improved  habits  of  the 
people,  and  in  the  diminution  of  outrage.  His  Excel- 
lency bears  a willing  and  grateful  testimony,  but  it  is 
not  the  less  his  duty  to  impress  upon  all  persons  who 
have  associated  them.selves  under  that  Pledge  that 
their  Processions  become  amenable  to  the  Law  equally 
with  those  of  any  other  Societies,  if  they  exhibit  any 
Party  Emblem  or  are  accompanied  by  Music  playing 
Party  Tunes. 

He  trusts,  therefore,  that  all  friends  of  sobriety  and 
good  order  will  be  particularly  studious  to  avoid  any 
demonstrations  which  can  possibly  be  construed  into 
Party  Exhibitions,  or  can  give  reasonable  cause  of 
offence  or  alarm  to  any  of  their  countrymen. 

Given  at  Her  Majesty’s  Castle  of  Dublin  the  7th  day 
of  July,  1840,  by  His  Excellency’s  command. 

N.  H.  MacDoNALD.” 
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This  is  high  and  flattering  testimony  to  the  unalloyed 
good  effected  by  the  Temperance  Crusade.  It  evoked 
widespread  interest  in  its  publication.  On  July  lOth, 
1840,  the  subject  was  discussed  and  the  efficacy  of 
Father  Mathew's  labours  borne  testimony  to  in  the 
House  of  Lords  by  the  Marquis  of  Normanby  and  the 
Earls  of  Devon  and  Wicklow.  Perhaps  the  best  and 
certainly  the  testimony  most  dear  to  the  hearts  of 
Irishmen  is  that  supplied  by  the  illustrious  Liberator, 
Daniel  O'Connell.  This  popular  idol  of  the  people 
publicly  testified  that  he  could  never  have  carried  on 
his  agitation  for  Repeal  were  it  not  that  an  angel  in 
human  form  in  the  person  of  the  New  Apostle  had 
preceded  him,  and  so  reformed  the  Irish  people  that 
they  could  a^emble  together  in  hundreds  of  thousands 
without  the  slightest  semblance  of  disturbance. 

Superfluous  would  it  be  for  me  to  recount  further  in 
detail  the  progress  of  his  work.  Facts  speak  better 
than  words  and  convince  us  of  the  power  that  he 
exercised.  I have  this  moment  before  me  certificates 
of  membership  of  his  organization.  On  one  dated 
1840  we  find  the  number  2,  245,282  ; on  another,  dated 
1842,  number  4,257,131  ; and  in  1844  I find  a certifi- 
cate Number  5,457,030.  Truly,  we  must  confess  no 
movement  for  the  social  or  National  regeneration  of  a 
people  ever  progressed  so  rapidly  and  so  successfully. 
To  assert  theoretically  that  any  man  in  the  course  of 
his  lifetime  could  possibly  influence  1,000,000  people 
to  join  in  a movement  that  demanded  great  self-sacri- 
fice from  them  would  seem  absolutely  absurd.  Here, 
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however,  we  have  not  only  the  assertion,  but  unde- 
niable proof  that  there  was  a man  who  personally  in- 
fluenced not  1,000,000  of  people  in  a lifetime,  but 
influenced  more  than  five  millions  of  people  in  six 
years  to  join  in  a movement  hitherto  unknown  and 
entailing  unaccustomed  self -privation.  We  can  only 
marvel  at  the  achievement,  and  proclaim  the  man  who 
effected  it  as  the  most  wonderful  who  has  yet  appeared 
in  the  annals  of  our  race. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


As  He  and  his  Work  appeared  to  Others. 

A MAN  wielding  such  a power,  counting  such  a pro- 
digious following,  must  have  been  the  observed  of  all 
observers,  and  it  will  interest  us  to  know  how  he  was 
regarded  by  his  conteimporaries.  The  writers  of  the 
day  not  only  bore  testimony  to  his  labours,  but  happily 
for  us  entered  into  most  minute  particulars  respecting 
his  character  and  personal  appearance.  A Russian 
traveller,  named  Kohl^  thus  deiscribes  him : “ He  is 
decidedly  a man  of  distinguished  appearance,  and  I 
was  not  long  in  comprehending  the  influence  which  it 
was  in  his  power  to  exercise  over  the  people.  The 
multitude  require  a handsome  and  imposing  person  in 
the  individual  who  is  to  lead  them,  and  Father  Mathew 
is  unquestionably  handsome.  He  is  not  tall ; he  is 
about  the  same  height  and  figure  as  Napoleon,  and  is 
throughout  well-built  and  well-proportioned.  He  has 
nothing  of  the  meagre,  haggard  Franciscan  monk 
about  him ; but,  on  the  contrary,  without  being  exactly 
corpulent,  his  figure  is  well  rounded  and  in  excellent 
condition.  His  countenance  is  fresh  and  beaming 
with  health.  His  movements  and  address  are  simple 
and  unaffected,  and  altogether  he  has  something  about 
him  that  wins  for  him  the  goodwill  of  those  he  ad- 
dresses. His  features  are  regular  and  full  of  noble 
expression,  of  mildness,  and  indomitable  firmness.  His 
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eyes  are  large,  and  he  is  apt  to  keep  his  glance  fixed 
for  a long  time  on  the  same  object.  His  forehead  is 
straight,  high,  and  commanding,  and  his  nose — a part 
of  the  face  which  in  some  express  such  intense  vul- 
garity, and  in  others  so  much  nobleness  and  delicacy — 
is  particularly  handsome,  though  somewhat  aquiline. 
His  mouth  is  small  and  well-proportioned,  and  his  chin 
round,  firm  and  large,  like  Napoleon’s.’’  After  this  de- 
scription we  hardly  need  the  aid  of  a portrait  to 
enable  us  to  form  in  our  imagination  a picture  of  Father 
Mathew’s  personal  appearance  when  at  the  height  of 
his  popularity.  Evidently  a resemblance  between  the 
Apostle  of  Temperance  and  the  great  Napoleon  struck 
Kohl  as  something  very  marked  in  his  appearance. 
In  truth,  there  are  scarcely  any  two  heroes  in  history 
that  appeared  to  have  about  them  that  peculiar  fascina- 
tion that  drew  men  to  them  and  elicited  such  confi- 
dence and  admiration. 

The  Russian  traveller  presents  to  us  the  man  from  a 
physical  standpoint ; let  us  see  what  the  celebrated 
writer,  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall,  says  of  his  character.  “His 
manner  is  persuasive  to  a degree,  simple,  easy,  and 
humble,  without  a shadow  of  affectation,  and  his  voice 
is  low  and  musical,  such  as  moves  men.  A man  more 
naturally  fitted  to  obtain  influence  over  a people  easily 
led  and  proverbially  swayed  by  the  affections,  we  have 
never  encountered.  No  man  has  borne  his  honours 
more  meekly,  encountered  opposition  with  greater 
gentleness  or  forbearance,  or  disarmed  hostility  by 
weapons  better  suited  to  a Christian.” 
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There  was  hardly  a writer  or  speaker  of  note  in 
Father  Mathew’s  lifetime  that  failed  to  add  some  quota 
of  testimony  to  his  wondrous  power  and  the  admirable 
reformation  he  effected  in  the  morals  of  his  people. 
Miss  Edgeworth,  the  well-known  novelist,  says  of  him  : 
“I  consider  Father  Mathew  as  the  greatest  benefactor 
to  his  country — the  most  true  friend  to  Irishmen  and 
to  Ireland.”  Lord  Landsdowne  writes  the  Apostle 
thus  : ‘‘  I am  near  the  conclusion  of  a journey  through 
the  South  of  Ireland,  in  the  course  of  which  I have 
myself  everywhere  repeated  occasion  to  observe  a most 
remarkable  change  for  the  better  in  the  appearance  of 
the  population,  and  to  be  assured  by  others  on  whom 
I could  rely  of  an  equally  manifest  improvement  in 
their  character  and  conduct,  produced  by  the  extra- 
ordinary success  of  your  unremitting  endeavour  to  intro- 
duce amongst  them  confirmed  habits  of  Temperance 
and  self-control.  I had  hoped  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  expressing  to  you  personally  the  deep  sense  I enter- 
tain, both  as  an  Irish  proprietor  and  a public  servant, 
of  the  value  of  your  exertions,  obviously  conducive  as 
they  must  prove  under  all  circumstances  to  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  and  order,  and  to  a greater  develop- 
ment than  could  by  any  other  means  be  obtained  of 
every  social  virtue.”  Dr.  Channing,  a prominent  Pro- 
testant of  Boston,  said  of  the  Temperance  movement 
and  its  leader : ‘‘At  the  present  moment  it  is  singularly 
unreasonable  to  doubt  and  despair  of  the  improvement 
of  society.  Providence  is  placing  before  our  eyes  in 
broad  light  the  success  of  efforts  for  the  amelioration  of 
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human  affairs.  A few  years  ago  had  we  been  called 
upon  to  name  the  country  of  all  others  the  most  de- 
graded, beggared,  and  hopelessly  crushed  by  intem- 
perance we  would  have  selected  Ireland.  In  the  moral 
point  of  view  the  Ireland  of  the  past  is  banished,  a new 
Ireland  has  started  into  life  ; five  millions  of  her  popu- 
lation have  taken  the  Pledge  of  Total  Abstinence. 
The  excise  on  ardent  spirits  has  now  been  diminished 
nearly  a million  sterling.  History  records  no  revolu* 
tion  like  this  ; it  is  the  grand  event  of  the  present  day. 
Father  Mathew,  the  leader  of  this  moral  revolution,, 
ranks  far  above  the  heroes  and  statesmen  of  the  times.’^ 
Cardinal  Wiseman  (the  Bishop  of  Birmingham),  preach- 
ing the  consecration  sermon  of  St.  Andrew’s  Church, 
Dublin,  after  comparing  Father  Mathew  to  Peter  the 
Hermit,  whose  preaching  aroused  Christendom  to  em- 
bark in  the  Crusades,  says  of  him : “Actuated  by 
motives  as  inspiring,  an  humble  son  of  St.  Francis  of 
Assissi  has  travelled  your  land,  preaching  against  a 
vice  which  was  the  greatest  bane  of  your  domestic 
happiness  and  spiritual  welfare.  How  has  this  mission 
succeeded,  and  how  was  that  call  obeyed?  It  has 
been  obeyed  beyond  all  human  calculation,  and  when 
you  see  its  fruits  in  your  midst  don’t  forget  him  who,, 
through  God,  has  given  those  blessings,  and  blessed 
the  peasant  as  well  as  the  prince,  the  cottage  as  well  as 
the  palace.  The  period  is  not  far  distant  when  neigh- 
bouring nations  will  point  to  you  as  a country  God  has 
specially  favoured  and  munificently  blessed.  Peace 
and  prosperity  are  in  your  path.” 
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These  encomiums,  however,  appear  slight  when  com- 
pared with  the  testimony  borne  to  Father  Mathew’s 
work  from  the  source  to  which  he  must  have  looked 
especially  for  approval  and  appreciation.  If  Rome 
does  not  sanction  the  work  of  a Catholic  ecclesiastic, 
then  that  work  is  truly  in  vain.  Happily  I am  privi- 
leged to  bring  to  light,  I believe  for  the  first  time,  the 
express  approval  of  the  Pope  for  the  work  of  the 
great  Apostle.  There  has  come  into  my  possession 
the  original  letter  written  by  the  late  Cardinal  Cullen 
to  Father  Mathew,  wherein  is  contained  not  only 
approval  of  the  highest  ecclesiastical  authorities  for 
the  Temperance  Crusadei,  but  a declaration  of  the 
singular  esteem  in  which  its  Leader  was  held  in  Rome. 
It  was  written  by  the  eminent  ecclesiastic,  Cardinal 
Cullen,  nine  years  before  he  was  appointed  to  the  scene 
of  his  first  episcopal  labours  ; and  did  it  never  reveal 
to  us  the  sentiments  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities, 
and  the  approval  of  his  own  Religious  Superior,  it 
would  be  valuable  on  account  or  the  friendship  it 
manifests  between  the  Leader  ot  the  Temperance 
Reform  and  such  a distinguished  churchman  as  Cardinal 
Cullen.  I here  reproduce  it  in  full : — 

“ Irish  College,  Rome, 

loth  October,  1841. 

Very  Rev.  and  Dear  Sir, 

I have  just  had  the  honour  of  receiving  your  two 
letters  of  the  20th  and  21st  September.  It  was  most 
gratifying  to  me  to  hear  that  the  manner  in  which  the 
affair  you  had  commissioned  me  to  treat  of  had  been 
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settled  was  satisfactory  to  you,  and  would  have  the 
effect  of  impeding  any  person  from  turning  you  away 
from  the  useful  career  in  which  you  are  engaged.  I 
found  the  greatest  willingness  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities  her©  to  favour  your  holy  undertaking.  The 
Pope  himself  engaged  to  speak  to  the  General  of  the 
Capuchins  regarding  the  honour  he  wished  to  confer 
on  you,  and  the  General  appeared  highly  flattered  that 
his  Holiness  should  take  such  interest  in  one  of  his 
subjects.  After  my  return  to  the  City,  I mentioned  to 
his  Holiness  what  I had  seen  and  heard  in  Ireland 
about  your  labours,  and  I explained  to  him  the  miracu- 
lous change  which  had  been  wrought  in  the  habits  of 
the  people.  He  immediately  exclaimed,  “ Digitus  Dei 
est  hie''  (the  finger  of  God  is  here),  and  he  said  he 
trusted  that  God  would  do  something  great  for  a 
people  that  with  His  grace  had  achieved  so  wonderful 
a victory  over  its  ruling  passion.  The  Cardinal  Prefect 
of  Propaganda  and  everyone  else  I had  occasion  to 
speak  to  on  this  matter  fully  coincided  with  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Pope,  and  were  greatly  delighted  with  the 
change  which  you  had  been  thei  means,  in  the  hands 
of  Providence,  of  making  in  Ireland.  I mention  these 
circumstances  to  you  in  order  that  the  approbation  of 
the  first  ecclesiastical  authorities  on  earth  may  be  a 
consolation  to  you  in  your  trouble,  and  an  incitement 
to  you  to  continue  and  prosecute  with  new  ardour  your 
useful  labours. 

I regretted  greatly  to  learn  that  persons  high  in 
dignity  in  Ireland  were  beginning  to  give  you  public 
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opposition.  Our  poor  country  has  always  had  the 
misfortune  to  see  its  best  interests  ruined  by  dissensions 
or  by  jealousy.  I trust,  however,  that  God  will  change 
the  hearts  of  your  opponents.  The  determination  you 
have  come  to  of  suffering  a great  deal  with  patience 
and  passing  over  the  attacks  that  are  made  on  you,  I 
think  is  most  prudent  and  most  meritorious.  I trust 
that  nothing  will  induce  you  to  decline  from  this  rule. 
You  will  certainly  in  this  way  either  appease  your 
enemies,  or,  at  least,  you  will  succeed  in  shewing  that 
the  virtue  of  humility,  patience,  and  religion  is  on 
your  side;,  and  every  unprejudiced  person  will  say  that 
you  are  right.  It  is  impossible  to  expect  that  any  great 
good  should  be  done  without  meeting  with  opposition, 
and  even  persecution.  The  example  of  our  Saviour 
and  His  Apostles  is  a manifest  proof  of  this,  and  no 
one  who  undertakes  to  walk  in  their  footsteps  can 
expect  to  fare  better  than  they  did.  We  should  use 
the  same  arms  of  defence  which  they  employed — 
patience,  humility,  and  resignation,  and,  above  all,  the 
greatest  charity.  I would  on  no  account  enter  into 
controversy  with  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  even 
when  they  are  not  acting  as  they  ought.  The  mischief 
which  is  done  by  dissensions  between  ecclesiastics  can 
scarcely  ever  be  remedied.  I would  bear  every  insult 
with  patience,  and  wait  until  Heaven  would  shew  the 
justness  of  my  cause. 

It  is  a great  liberty  I take  when  i write  thus  to  you, 
but  I hope  you  will  pardon  me  when  I assure  you  I 
do  so  only  through  anxiety  for  the  success  of  your 
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undertakings,  which  will  yet,  please  God,  receive  their 
due  appreciation  from  every  party.  In  case  any  time 
I should  have  it  in  my  power  to  do  anything  to  promote 
the  cause  you  are  engaged  in,  I will  not  fail  to  show 
my  readiness  to  assist. 

I shall  now  conclude  by  wishing  you  every  happi- 
ness and  every  success,  whilst,  with  the  profoundest 
respect  and  esteem, 

I have  the  honour  to  remain, 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  humble,  devoted  servant, 

Paul  Cullen. 

P.S. — I forgot  to  mention  a little  matter  which  I 
heard  some  time  ago.  It  is  a complaint  against  you,, 
but  as  I have  taken  so  much  liberty  in  this  letter  I may 
as  well  go  still  further  and  mention  it — it  is  that  in 
some  of  the  sermons  preached  by  you,  or  attributed  to 
you  in  the  public  papers,  you  appear  to  entertain  senti- 
ments too  liberal  towards  Protestants  in  matters  of 
religion.  I suppose  there  is  no  real  foundation  for  this 
complaint  except  in  the  reports  of  newspapers,  which 
are  generally  incorrect.  However,  it  is  well  to  be 
cautious.  We  should  entertain  most  expansive  senti- 
ments of  charity  towards  Protestants,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  we  should  let  them  know  that  there  is  but  one 
true  Church,  and  that  they  are  strayed  sheep  from  the 
one  fold.  We  should  let  them  know  this,  otherwise 
we  might  lull  them  into  a false  security  in  their  errors,. 
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and  by  doing  so  we  would  really  violate  charity.  I 
am  much  obliged  for  the  newspapers  you  ordered  to 
be  sent.  If  some  of  them  would  let  controversy  on 
Temperance  alone  it  would  be  better.  The  editors 
seem  desirous  to  promote  and  foment  dissension^  in 
order  to  increase  the  circulation  ot  their  papers.  I 
would  request  of  them  publicly  and  privately  to  leave 
such  matters  to  myself.  Excuse,  again,  all  I have 
written. 

P.  C.” 

I have  given  this  letter  in  full,  and  leave  it  to  the 
reader  without  comment.  To  my  thinking,  it  is  the 
most  remarkable  tribute  that  could  be  paid  to  the 
humble  Friar  and  his  work. 

Such  praises  and  such  encouragements  might  elate 
an  ordinary  mortal,  but  on  Father  Mathew  they  had 
no  other  effect  than  to  increase  his  realization  of  the 
tremendous  responsibility  that  had  been  entrusted  to 
him  by  God  ; perhaps  also  they  sustained  him  in  the 
most  trying  ordeal  of  his  life,  the  time  when  he  found 
himself  burdened  with  an  enormous  debt  which  he 
could  not  pay — a debt  incurred  entirely  through  his 
lavish  generosity  to  his  temperance  followers  and 
through  the  huge  sums  he  was  compelled  to  expend  in 
the  promotion  of  the  Temperance  Cause.  Of  this 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


He  Visits  Scotland  and  England. 

The  blessings  that  those  outside  our  shores  saw  follow- 
ing upon  the  Temperance  Propaganda  in  Ireland  pro- 
duced, as  was  natural,  a widespread  eagerness  amongst 
those  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  people  to  have 
amongst  them  the  Great  Reformer.  Pressing  invitations 
poured  in  upon  Father  Mathew  from  Scotland  and 
England,  entreating  him  to  visit  these  countries,  were  it 
only  for  a few  days.  Though  he  was  overburthened 
with  the  cares  of  his  organization  at  home,  which  now 
had  a branch  in  almost  every  town  and  village  in 
Ireland,  he  could  not  refuse  these  urgent  demands,  and 
he  determined  to  visit  the  principal  cities  in  England 
and  Scotland.  To  Glasgow,  where  there  was  a large 
Irish  population,  he  first  directed  his  attention,  and 
arrived  there  enthusiastically  welcomed  by  bishops  and 
clergy  on  August  13  th,  1842.  On  the  testimony  of 
the  “Argus”  his  success  was  phenomenal.  “On  Mon- 
day,” it  says^  “ Father  Mathew  administered  the  Pledge 
to  from  1,000  to  1,500;  and  on  Tuesday,  after  the 
great  procession  was  over,  not  fewer  than  10,000  or 
12,000  people  were  enlisted  in  the  teetotal  cause.  Yes- 
terday (Wednesday),  however,  the  number  of  appli- 
cants were  so  immense  that  all  attempts  at  calculation 
must  be  set  aside.  Indeed,  the  great  square  of  the 
Market  was  at  one  period  of  the  day  so  crowded  that 
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it  was  scarcely  possible  for  the  most  vigorous  to  push 
their  way  through ; and  many  could  not  get  even  a 
sight  of  his  face  ” 

On  the  30th  of  June,  1843,  the  Apostle  left  Cork 
for  England.  His  visits  to  the  various  towns  were  but 
repetition  of  the  scenes  his  presence  excited  in  Glas- 
gow. The  same  succession  of  fetes — the  same  enthus- 
iastic and  striking  processions^ — countless  numbers  of 
new  followers -enrolled.  Liverpool,  Salford,  Hudders- 
field, Wakefield,  Leeds,  York,  and  London  saw  his 
wondrous  labours  in  the  ‘‘Sacred  Cause.”  Must  we  not 
pause  breathless  with  amazement  as  we  follow  him  in 
spirit,  as  we  dare  not,  in  this  brief  sketchy  follow  him 
in  detail  in  his  successful  career  through  every  corner 
of  Protestant  England  ? Though  England  hated  at  this 
time  the  very  name  of  priest  or  friar,  and  especially 
loathed  the  presence  of  an  Irish  friar  on  its  shores, 
yet  for  him,  it  had  only  acclamations  of  welcome. 
Was  there  something  miraculous  about  him,  or  what 
charm  did  he  possess  that  broke  down  every  barrier  of 
religious  hatred  and  prejudicei,  and  caused  him  to  be 
revered  and  received  everywhere  as  enthusiastically  as 
he  would  be  by  those  who  loved  him  as  an  Apostle — 
revered  him  as  a saint  in  his  own  land?  We  cannot 
say.  The  words  of  the  English  Protestant  Bishop  of 
Norwich,  who  hospitably  entertained  him,  speak  for 
themselves.  In  presence  of  a crowded  assembly,  the 
Bishop  thus  addressed  the  Temperance  Leader  : “And 
now,  reverend  sir,  I meet  you  here  not  as  a Roman 
Catholic  priest — I differ  from) your  creed — I will  candidly 
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teli  you  I am  even  hostile  to  it,  but  I meet  you  here  as  a 
man  like  myself,  as  a Christian  brother  on  neutral 
ground.  Sir,  I have  watched  your  proceedings  for 
many  and  many  a year.  I censured  you  ; nay,  more, 
many  years  ago  I abused  you ; now  I rejoice  to  meet 
you  here  as  a friend.  I have  watched  over  your  char- 
acter ; I have  had  every  resource  in  my  possession,  and 
I have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  what  it  was.’'  The 
Bishop  went  on  to  describe  to  his  hearers  the  single- 
minded  devotion  of  Father  Mathew  to  the  poor  during 
his  life,  and  to  detail  his  wonderful  labours  for  Tem- 
perance. He  concluded  by  this  magnificent  expression  : 
“Men  of  Norwich!  citizens  of  this  ancient  city!  I appeal 
to  you,  and  I trust  my  appeal  shall  not  be  in  vain, 
receive  this  wanderer  on  a sacred  mission  from  a dis- 
tant country — receive  him  and  give  him  a Christian 
welcome,  for  he  has  come  on  a Christian  mission.”  To 
the  impression  created  in  the  minds  of  his  friends  by 
his  reception  in  London,  the  capital  of  that  country 
which  the  Irish  regarded  as  their  enemy  and  perse- 
cutor, we  are  indebted  for  that  picturesque  monument 
near  Glanmirei  known  as  the  “Father  Mathew  Tower.” 
It  was  erected  to  commemorate  this  great  event  by  a 
Cork  gentleman,  Mr.  William  O’Connor. 

The  return  of  Father  Mathew  to  the  city  of  his  love 
— Cork — from  these  excursions  in  the  “ Cause,”  evoked 
enthusiasm  indescribable — enthusiasm  that  without 
doubt  helped  to  keep  alive  the  fervour  of  his  followers 
by  the  public  display  of  their  devotion  to  him  as  a 
popular  idol. 
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Home  again!  but  not  for  that  rest  from  his  labours 
which  he  needed.  The  constant  journeys,  which  were 
much  more  fatiguing  than  they  would  be  nowadays  with 
our  express  trains  and  fast  steamships  ; the  incessant 
lecturing  and  wearying  fatigue  of  administering  the 
Pledge,  were  fast  telling  on  the  bodily  health  of  the 
Apostle,  but  for  him  there  was  no  cessation  from  toil. 
Meetings  had  to  be  addressed  in  every  part  of  Ireland, 
processions  had  to  be  organized,  some  decaying  branch 
of  the  organization  had  to  be  inspired  with  renewed 
fervour  by  an  appeal  from  the  Leader  himself.  One 
would  imagine  that  after  such  labours  as  he  had  per- 
formed, success  as  he  had  achieved,  some  new  apostle 
would  spring  up  to  relieve  him  of  portion  of  his  task ; 
but  no,  it  was  he  alone  the  people  wanted,  for  he 
was  their  leader^ — he  was  their  teacher — he  was  their 
Apostle  in  very  truth.  I am  strongly  of  opinion 
that  his  popularity  had  reached  its  highest  point 
about  the  year  1843.  The  meeting  between  Father 
Mathew  and  the  immortal  Daniel  O’Connell  was 
fresh  in  the  people’s  minds.  Strange,  is  it  not  1 
we  appear  always  to  have  a sunburst  of  greatness 
as  it  were  flash  upon  us,  only  to  leave  the  subsequent 
darkness  more  marked.  CoTemporary  with  Father 
Mathew  was  another  shining  light  leading  the  people 
— he  who  is  and  will  forever  be  styled  The  Liberator 
of  our  Country.”  These  two  men  worked  towards 
altogether  different  ends^ — one  for  the  political,  the 
other  for  the  moral  regeneration  of  their  country. 
Their  interests  never  clashed,  and  yet  they  were  as  two 
suns  in  the  firmament  of  the  Irish  imagination.  A day 
of  exultation  was  it  for  the  admirers  of  Father  Mathew 


On  March  28th,  1842,  O’Connell,  wearing  his  robe  of  office  as  Lord  Mayer  of 
Dublin,  took  part  in  a Temperance  Procession  in  Cork. 

On  separating  from  the  Procession,  he  reverently  knelt  to  rectiv’e 
Father  Mathew’s  blessing. 
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when  Daniel  O’Connell  publicly  took  part  in  one  of 
the  Temperance  processions  in  Cork.  It  was  on  the 
28th  of  March,  1842.  Perhaps  no  larger  procession  ever 
took  place  in  our  city.  Ten  thousand  people,  accom- 
panied by  forty-one  bands,  marched  in  it.  When  the 
procession  had  reached  Lancaster  Quay,  the  great 
Liberator,  who  walked  with  Father  Mathew,  separated 
from  the  procession,  and  in  presence  of  the  assembled 
thousands  knelt  down  and  reverently  received  the 
blessing  of  him  whom  wei  may  fitly  describe  his  brother- 
Liberator.  What  a touching  scene — ^what  a tribute  to 
the  power  of  the  poor  Capuchin ; the  head  of  the 
greatest  political  organization  that  ever  e^xisted  in 
Ireland  publicly  venerating  him.  Fond  fancy  far  better 
than  words  can  depict  the  rapturous,  jubilant  cheers 
of  joy  and  of  enthusiasm  that  rent  the  air,  and  many  a 
silent  tear  was  shed,  many  a heaving  manly  bosom 
throbbed  with  emotion  at  sight  of  such  a spectacle. 
This  fair  vision  still  floated  before  the  imagination  of 
his  followers  when  the  news  of  his  marvellous  work  in 
Scotland  and  England  reached  them,  and  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  reverence  in  which  their  beloved  Apostle 
was  held  by  strangers  as  well  as  by  their  own  political 
leaders  fanned  to  feverish  enthusiasm  their  love  and 
veneration  for  him.  Who,  thinking  of  such  scenes  of 
which  he  was  the  centre  and  the  moving  siprit,  caressed 
as  it  were  by  the  fond  affections  of  millions  of  followers, 
feted  and  honoured  wheresoever  he  went  by  the 
mightiest  in  the  land — ^who  could  imagine  that  a dark 
shadow  was  brooding  over  his  spirit,  and  crushing  as 
it  were  in  a vice  his  devoted  self-sacrificing  soul. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


His  Pecuniary  Embarrassments. 

No  reasonable  mind  could  conceive  the  possibility  of 
establishing  such  a huge  organization  as  Father 
Mathew’s  Temperance  Body  without  realising  that  it 
entailed  enormous  expenditure  of  money.  For  the 
most  prudent  and  worldly-wise  this  would  be  neces- 
sary; but  in  Father  Mathew’s  case  the  expenses  were 
prodigal.  His  training  was  such  as  to  leave  him  in 
ignorance  of  the  true  value  of  money,  and  the  manner 
of  expending  it  judiciously.  His  early  years  were 
spent  in  comfort  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  delight 
of  having  his  every  desire  satisfied.  His  parents  were 
in  affluent  circumstances,  and  we  know  from  the  early 
records  of  his  life  how  they  indulged  his  propensities 
in  childhood  to  lavish  hospitality  on  his  friends.  In 
after  years  he  joined  a religious  ordeif,;  where  he 
learned  the  first  lesson  taught  in  such  institutions — 
indifference  for  the  things  of  the  world  and  the  posses- 
sion of  earth.  He  was  taught  to  care  not  for  the 
morrow,  but  to  depend  on  Providence  to  provide  for 
it  These  lessons  were  sown  in  fruitful  soil.  By  nature 
he  was  kindness  personified.  His  heart  was  as  tender 
and  as  easily  touched  at  sight  of  poverty  and  suffering 
as  if  he  were  a tender-hearted  woman.  When,  there- 
fore, he  came  into  contact  with  the  harrowing  poverty 
and  wretchedness  brought  about  through  intemperance 
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he  was  lavish  in  his  generosity.  The  beggars  found 
in  him  an  easy  prey,  and  streams  of  them  constantly 
wended  their  way  to  his  residence.  A man  whose 
axiom  was  “better  give  charity  to>  nineteen  unde- 
serving cases  than  send  away  one  deserving  object,” 
could  not  restrain  his  benevolence  within  prudent 
limits.  In  addition  to  this,  hei  seems  to  have  been 
reckless  about  the  expenditure  of  money  in  fostering 
his  Temperance  work  from  the  belief  that  a wealthy 
relative.  Lady  Elizabeth  Mathew^  who  had  always 
manifested  a sincere  attachment  to  him,  would  be- 
queath him  a large  legacy  for  this  purpose.  He  knew 
right  well  that  if  he  were  to  succeed  in  his  Crusade, 
he  needed  to  be  a prince  in  his  generosity  to  his  fol- 
lowers ; and  the  enthusiasm  he  found  pervading  his 
admirers  must  likewise  have  induced  him  to  believe 
that  funds  would  never  fail  him.  It  was  a harrowing 
trial  then  to  find  himself,  when  he  had  reached  the 
acme  of  success,  heavily  and  seemingly  hopelessly  in- 
volved in  debt  But  the  saddest  and  most  painful  side 
of  the  picture  to  his  unselfish  soul  was  the  unjust 
accusation  then  levelled  at  him  by  his  enemies^ — that 
he  was  actually  enriching  himself  by  his  work.  Any 
other  man  might  have  launched  forth  into  thundering 
invective  against  such  treatment,  but  he  bore  his  trial 
with  the  same  calm  demeanour  as  he  had  borne  his 
triumphs  and  successes. 

Though  painful  to  a degree  to  him,  yet  it  was  a 
clear  and  public  vindication  of  his  character,  and  a sign 
for  an  outburst  of  renewed  affection  towards  him  when 
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he  was  publicly  arrested  for  debt  in  Dublin.  Men’s 
minds  were  staggered ; they  had  not  seriously  ex- 
amined into  the  details  of  the  Apostle’s  work ; they 
had  hailed  him  with  enthusiasm  as  the  moral  saviour  of 
their  race,  and  it  seemed  never  to  have  occurred  to  the 
majority  of  his  followers  that  upon  the  shoulders  of  one 
man,  and  one  man  alone,  rested  the  responsibility  and 
the  expense  of  this  huge  organization.  Public  meet- 
ings were  at  once  summoned,  generous  friends  came 
forward  to  relieve  this  poor  oveirburthened  man  from 
his  difficulty  and  crushing  trial.  A summary  of  his 
expenses  in  the  work  will  show  us  the  magnitude  of 
his  labours,  and  the  source  of  his  difficulties.  Before 
he  left  Cork  on  a single  Temperance  mission,  he  was 
in  debt  to  the  amount  of  £iy^OO.  His  printing  account 
from  the  commencement  of  the  movement  in  1838  to 
the  year  1844  amounted  to  the  huge  sum  of  £^fiOO. 
His  average  outlay  for  this  indispensable  aid  to  his 
work  was  between  £S  and  £10  3,  week.  Before  his 
arrest  his  indebtedness  amounted'  to  £y,ooo.  The 
chief  cause  of  his  difficulties  was  the  medals.  Many 
thought  them  to  be  a source  of  revenue,  whereas  they 
were  the  cause  of  his  losses.  Whenever  he  found  people 
unable  or  unwilling  to  provide  themselves  with  medals, 
he  generously  gave  them  to  them  gratuitously.  In 
this  manner  he  distributed  some  millions  of  medals, 
for  not  one-twentieth  of  the  number  who  took  the 
pledge  bought  medals,  and  it  was  for  the  balance  of 
an  account  with  a Birmingham  manufacturer  of  these 
that  he  was  arrested. 
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How  these  cruel  pecuniary  embarrassments — so  de- 
pressing to  an  exquisitely  sensitive  nature — ^were  ulti- 
mately discharged  is  more  a matter  of  conjecture  than 
of  exact  knowledge.  The  amount  of  money  raised  by 
public  subscription  was  altogether  insufficient  to  pay 
off  his  debts,  but  it  appears  from  an  autograph  letter  of 
his  that  he  had  insured  his  life  for  the  sum  of  ;£^5,000, 
and  on  this  policy  he  raised  considerable,  sums  of 
money ; and  in  the  year  1 849,  before  leaving  for 
America,  he  assigned  a policy  of  insurance  on  his  life 
for  ;^999  19s.  to  his  friend  Mr.  Rathisbone. 


CHAPTER  XL 


The  Famine — His  Visits  to  America. 

No  pen  has  yet  been  plied  that  could  do  justice  to  the 
history  of  the  famine  in  Ireland.  When  such  a pen 
narrates  in  cold  detail  the  horrors  of  that  dreadful 
visitation,  men  will  stand  aghast  with  dismay  at  its 
magnitude,  and  marvel  at  the  self-restraint  and  endur- 
ing patience  of  the  Irish  people  during  that  calamitous 
period.  They  will  do  more,  I am  convinced  : they  will 
realize  more  fully  the  merits  of  the  man  who  had 
schooled  the  people  into  habits  of  self-discipline  and 
self-restraint — habits  that  prevented  the  country  from 
being  deluged  in  blood  by  a civil  war  between  the 
wealthy  and  the  rulers  of  the  country  on  the  one,  side 
and  the  famished  people,  who  perished  in  hundreds  of 
thousands  from  starvation,  on  the  other.  It  was  a time 
truly  to  try  the  spirit  of  men ; and  at  no  period  of  his 
life  does  Father  Mathew  stand  out  so  prominently  as 
the  embodiment  of  charity  and  self-sacrifice  and  as 
the  father  of  his  people  as  during  that  dread  period. 
He  was  the  leader  of  every  movement  to  assuage 
the  hunger  of  the  famished  peasants,  who  flocked  from 
all  quarters  into  the  large  cities  in  the  search — alas! 
in  the  vain  search  for  a mouthful  of  food.  He  actually 
became  the  servant  and  attendant  upon  the  starving 
wretches,  who  looked  to  him  as  their  saviour.  A letter 
of  his  which  I have  before  me,  dated  June  I2th,  1847, 
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speaks  for  his  exertions.  He  had  evidently  been 
appealed  to  by  a charitable  lady  for  some  help  for  the 
famished  victims  around  her.  In  the  letter  he  says : 
'‘The  ' Macedonian ’has  not  yeit  arrived,  but  is  daily 
expected.  It  would  afford  me  pleasure  to  forward  a 
supply  of  food,  but  I deeply  regret  to  say  my  stock  of 
Indian  meal  is  exhausted.  I soon  disposed  of  the 
three  hundred  barrels  I had  for  the  relief  of  the  desti- 
tute. Almost  the  entire  support  of  the  poor  strangers 
who  crowd  our  city  is  thrown  upon  me.  Eighteen 
hundred  weight  of  Indian  meal  is  daily  cooked  in  my 
boilers.  Next  week  I must  have  double  the  quantity, 
as  the  other  public  kitchen  will  be  closed.”  Here  we 
have  an  insight  into  the  unassuming  manner  in  which 
he  did  incalculable  good.  During  those  dreadful  years 
he  was  constantly  in  correspondence  with  the  Govern- 
ment, and  with  people  in  wealthy  circumstances,  en- 
treating for  aid  for  his  unfortunate  fellow-countrymen. 

The  onward  march  of  the  Temperance  Crusade  re- 
ceived, as  we  may  easily  imagine,  a considerable  check 
at  this  time.  The  population  were  too  depressed  by 
their  misery  to  find  heart  to  engage  in  those  magnifi- 
cent demonstrations  that  heralded  the  addition  of  new 
forces  to  the  Cause.  But  there  was  likewise  another 
reason  for  decay.  Father  Mathew  was  not  the  one  to 
prove  ungrateful  for  kindness  lavished  on  him,  and 
ungrateful  would  he  have  been  had  he  continued  his 
lavish  expenditure  and  again  become  involved  in  the 
meshes  of  debt.  This  he  knew  would  entail  another 
rescue  of  him  by  his  friends,  and  this  necessity  he 
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would  not  knowingly  force  upon  them.  He  curtailed 
his  subscriptions  to  reading  rooms  and  his  generous 
donations  of  medals.  The  limited  funds  he  had  at 
his  disposal  were  needed  to  feed  the  famine-stricken 
people.  It  was  only  to  be  expected  that  a considerable 
decline  in  membership  would  result ; and  we  may  well 
believe  that  one  of  the  mainstays  of  the  organization — 
the  bands — suffered  most  from  this  curtailment  of  the 
Apostle’s  generous  bounty.  On  the  bands  Father 
Mathew  relied  with  implicit  faith  from  the  commence- 
ment of  his  crusade.  They  roused  the  people^ — they 
gathered  a crowd ; and  he  did  the  rest.  Excessive 
must  have  been  his  expenditure  under  the  heading 
‘Tor  the  bands.”  This  must  be  apparent  to  us  when 
we  consider  that  at  the  present  day  in  Cork  there  are 
only  about  six  bands  (happily  one  of  them  a Tem- 
perance band),  and  at  the  meeting  before  referred  to 
in  1842  there  were  about  40  present.  Although  he 
had  to  curtail  his  expenses  in  working  the  movement, 
the  Leader  s heart  was  more  than  ever  in  the  Cause. 
It  could  not  be  otherwise,  and  he  was  stimulated  in  his 
exertions  by  a manifestation  of  esteem  coming  from  a 
quarter  he  valued  most.  The  Catholic  Bishop  of  Cork 
having  died  on  April  7th,  1847,  the  parish  priests  of 
the  diocese  met  together,  and  placed  the  name  of  their 
revered  brother.  Father  Mathew^  first  on  the  list  of 
names  to  be  submitted  by  them  to  Rome  as  most  fit  to 
succeed  to  the  bishopric.  Immediately  that  the  result 
of  the  election  became  known,  an  address  of  congratu- 
lation was  presented  to  him  by  the  clergy  of  Cork, 
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secular  and  regular — a tribute  surely  that  repaid  him 
somewhat  for  his  arduous  labours  in  our  city  for  so 
many  years.  Providence,  however,  decreed  that  the 
work  in  which  he  was  engaged  should  be  his  to  the 
end,  for  Rome  appointed  a different  person  to  rule  the 
See  of  Cork.  The  Catholics  of  this  ancient  See,  how- 
ever much  they  must  have  been  disappointed  when  the 
news  reached  them  that  their  beloved  priest  had  not 
been  selected  to  rule  over  them,  must  have  soon  realized 
the  wisdom  of  the  Holy  See,  for  in  their  new  Bishop, 
the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Delany,  they  found  a prelate  who 
united  every  trait  of  character  requisite  to  sustain  the 
highest  traditions  of  the  episcopal  dignity ; and  as 
events  too  truly  taught  them,  the  ruling  spirit  of  the 
Apostle  was  still  required  to  keep  alive  the  Temperance 
movement. 

Although  he  had  been  stricken  down  by  a sharp 
attack  of  paralysis  in  1848,  Father  Mathew  decided  in 
the  following  year  to  pay  a long-promised  visit  to 
America  in  the  “ Sacred  Cause.’'  His  physician  Dr. 
O’Connor,  tried  hard  to  dissuade  him,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose. As  long  as  life  remained  he  would  labour.  The 
testimony  of  one  who  knew  him  so  intimately  as  Dr. 
O’Connor  is  valuable,  as  it  reveals  his  unabated  enthus- 
iasm for  his  good  work.  ‘‘  He  worked  with  more 
ardour  than  at  any  time  previously,  as  if  he  were  the 
more  anxious  to  utilize  a life  which  he  felt  was  now 
drawing  to  a close.” 

The  City  of  New  York  gave  the  Apostle  of  Tem- 
perance an  enthusiastic  reception,  in  the  name  of  the 
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‘'Great  Nation  of  Freedom/’  on  July  22nd,  1849.  One 
of  the  largest  assemblies  ever  witnessed  in  that  famous 
city  gathered  together  to  pay  him  homage.  The 
Municipal  Council  and  all  the  great  societies  of  the 
city  presented  him  with  addresses ; and  he  would  be 
a foolhardy  man  indeed  if  he  did  not  falter  as  he 
realized  how  much  was  expected  from  him  in  that  great 
country.  Jubilant  were  the  cheers  of  the  countless 
Irish  emigrants,  driven  from  their  fatherland  to 
America’s  hospitable  shores  by  the  famine,  who  flocked 
to  welcome  him.  Many  a sad  tear  of  awakened  re- 
membrance fell  upon  his  hand  as  the  exiles  crowded 
round  to  kiss  it,  when  they  remembered  that  that  same 
hand  had  closed  many  of  their  parents’  eyes  in  death, 
that  that  same  hand  had  once  before  in  dear  old  Ire- 
land been  uplifted  to  bless  them.  Another  and  a 
greater  Ireland  Father  Mathew  saw  growing  on  alien 
soil ; and  his  best  energies  were  directed  North  and 
South  of  that  huge  continent  to  direct  the  “Young 
Ireland  of  America,”  with  its  fresh  vigour  of  hope,  with 
its  fresh  flush  of  success,  into  the  path  of  Temperance, 
that  would  lead  it  on  to  greatness  in  its  new  home. 

Vain  would  it  be  for  me  to  follow  his  successful 
wanderings  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  that 
land.  Suffice  it  to  say,  such  was  the  impression  of 
his  greatness,  such  the  success  of  his  mission,  that  by 
a unanimous  vote  of  the  Senate  at  Washington  he  was 
admitted  to  a seat  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate — the 
highest  honour  the  great  American  Republic  could 
confer  on  a stranger.  Ah!  how  our  hearts  throb  with 
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joy  when  we  realize  that  were  our  fellow-countryman  a 
crowned  monarch  he  could  not  have  received  a more 
royal,  a more  enthusiastic  reception  in  the  Senate  of 
America  than  he  received  on  his  appearance  at  the 
Bar  there. 

Testimony  to  his  stupendous  labours  is  borne  by 
‘'The  New  York  Herald''  of  November  8th,  1851.  It 
says : “ He  has  visited  since  his  arrival  in  America 
twenty-five  States  of  the  Union,  has  administered  the 
Temperance  Pledge  in  over  300  of  our  principal  towns 
and  cities,  has  added  more  than  half  a million  of  our 
population  to  the  long  muster-roll  of  his  disciples,  and, 
in  accomplishing  this  praiseworthy  object,  has  travelled 
37  thousand  miles.  Though  labouring  under  a disease 
which  the  slightest  undue  excitement  may  render  fatal, 
never  has  he  shrunk  from  his  work  of  benevolence  and 
love."  He  returned  to  Ireland  in  1851,  in  the  month 
of  December. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


The  Capuchin  Monk. 

Some  twelve  years  ago,  a devoted  disciple  and  a 
member  of  the  Capuchin  Order,  which  glories  in  having 
on  the  roll  of  its  children  the  name  of  Father  Mathew, 
the  Rev.  Columbus  Maher,  on  the  occasion  of  ‘‘The 
Mathew  Centenary,’’  caused  to  be  erected  in  Dublin  a 
statue  to  the  memory  of  the  Apostle  of  Temperance. 
It  represents  Father  Mathew  clothed  in  the  habit  or 
garb  of  the  Capuchin  Order.  Up  to  that  time  he  was 
wont  to  be  represented  in  the  dress  of  the  secular 
clergy.  Before  I conclude  the  feeble  record  of  his 
life’s  labours  which  I have  attempted,  it  will  not  be, 
I think,  out  of  place  to  notice  this  aspect  of  his  life, 
which  has  received  up  to  now  very  little  attention — his 
connexion  with  the  Capuchin  Order.  Theobald 
Mathew  was  received  into  the  Capuchin  Order  in 
Dublin  by  the  Very  Rev.  Celestine  Corcoran.  In  the 
year  1814  he  was  ordained  a priest  of  the  Capuchin 
Order.  He  laboured  for  that  Order,  attained  one  of 
the  highest  offices  in  it,  died  a Franciscan  Capuchin 
Friar,  and  was  buried  in  the  habit  of  the  Order.  That 
I he  did  not  wear  his  religious  habit  in  public  is  true, 
but  this  was  his  misfortune  and  not  his  fault  Up  to 
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the  granting  of  Catholic  Emancipation  in  Ireland  (1829) 
priests,  and  above  all  Religious,  could  not  perform 
their  public  services  with  impunity.  It  was  a risky  pro- 
ceeding even  to  ring  the  chapel  bell  to  call  the  people 
to  worship.  The  Catholic  churches  were  hidden  away 
in  lanes  and  alleys,  and  we  would  be  giving  little  credit 
to  Father  Mathew  for  common-sense  and  prudence  if 
we  expected  him  to  act  as  the  members  of  his  Order 
now  do  in  wearing  their  religious  garb  publicly.  That 
he  loved  his  Order  and  laboured  zealously  for  its 
welfare  we  cannot  doubt  The  clouds  were  only  be- 
ginning to  clear  from  the  Catholic  horizon  in  Ireland 
when  he  formed  the  noble  project  of  securing  a worthy 
church  in  which  the  members  of  his  Institute  might 
pursue  their  sacred  avocations.  To  this  he  devoted  his 
best  energies,  and  we  may  well  believe  that  he  fondled 
the  thrilling  fancy  of  the  time  when,  that  church  com- 
pleted, his  Temperance  work  consolidated,  he  would 
see  the  habit  of  his  Order  worn  publicly  in  the  streets 
of  the  city  which  he  loved.  This  is  no  exaggerated 
notion  of  mine  own.  If  he  had  not  this  idea,  where  is 
the  meaning  of  having  friars  orthodoxically  clothed 
grouped  beneath  the  facade  of  his  church  in  the  steel 
engravings  of  it  that  he  had  caused  to  be  executed. 
He  must  have  prized  those  pictures  much,  for  I have 
before  me  two  of  them,  one  presented  to  his  dear 
brother,  the  other  bearing  the  inscription : “ Most  re- 
spectfully presented  to  the  Rev.  John  J.  Therry  by 
his  affectionate  friend,  Theobald  Mathew.  Cork,  Sept., 
1833.”  It  is  hardly  probable  that  he  would  have  pres- 
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ented  this  picture  to  Father  Therry  if  he  did  not  value 
it.  Father  Therry  was  one  of  the  pioneer  priests  of 
New  Zealand,  and  came  for  Father  Mathew’s  blessing 
before  departing  to  the  scene  of  his  arduous  labours. 
It  has  come  back  to  me  from  that  distant  land  through 
the  kindness  of  my  esteemed  friend,  the  Rev.  T.  M. 
O’Callaghan,  C.C.  That  Father  Mathew  was  a true 
child  of  St  Francis  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  a 
conscientious  Religious,  is  testified  by  documents  now 
preserved  in  Rome.  The  necessities  of  his  Temperance 
mission  compelled  him  to  perform  actions  not  in  strict 
conformity  with  the  rule  of  life  he  professed.  He 
might  lawfully  have  justified  his  conscience  by  pleading 
the  necessities  of  his  mission,  but  he  adopted  the  more 
religious  course — he  appealed  to  Rome  for  sanction  of 
his  actions,  and  he  obtained  it.  That  he  was  held  in 
great  esteem  by  the  authorities  in  Rome  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  he  was  appointed  Minister  Provincial 
of  Ireland.  This  office  signifies  jurisdiction  over  the 
different  houses  of  the  Order  in  Ireland  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Institute.  Unless  he  had  proved  himself 
entirely  devoted  to  the  Order  and  its  interests  he  would 
never  have  been  entrusted  with  this  dignity ; and  had 
he  neglected  its  duties  he  would  have  been  speedily 
removed  from  it.  A letter  written  from  London  on 
May  20th,  1847,  bears  additional  testimony  to  this 
fact.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  the  celebrated  “Father 
Prout”  (Rev.  Francis  Mahony),  an  ardent  admirer  and 
sincere  friend  of  the  Apostle.  The  letter  runs : “ I 
left  Rome,  as  above-stated,  but  had  previously  ordered 
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a bust  of  the  Irish  Capuchin  robed  in  the  cowl  and 
habit  of  his  Order  to  be  executed  by  Hogan ; and 
although  Cardinal  Micara  was  laid  up  in  bed  when  the 
present  arrived  in  the  Barberini  Convent,  I had  the 
satisfaction  on  calling  next  day  to  find  it  placed  con- 
spicuously in  his  reception-room,  with  the  inscription  as 
follows:  “Prater  Theobaldus  Mathew,  Ordinis  Cap- 
puccinorum ; Temperantiae  in  Hibernia  et  ubique  Ter- 
rarum  Propagnator,’’  which  means  " Brother  Theobald 
Mathew,  of  the  Order  of  Capuchins — Apostle  of  Tem- 
perance in  Ireland  and  over  the  whole  earth.”  When 
the  donor  of  the  bust  next  visited  the  Cardinal,  the 
latter  said,  “Where  is  the  beard  of  the  Capuchin?” 
“ Beards  are  not  worn  in  Ireland,  your  Eminence,”  re- 
plied Father  Prout  The  bust,  however,  was  taken  back 
to  the  sculptor,  and  soon  after  appeared  in  the  apart- 
ments of  the  Cardinal  enriched  with  a beard. 

No  one  could  have  been  better  acquainted  with 
Father  Mathew’s  merits  as  a Capuchin  Friar  than 
Cardinal  Micara.  This  illustrious  ecclesiastic  had  the 
singular  privilege  of  continuing  Minister  General  of 
the  Capuchin  Order  even  after  his  elevation  to  the 
purple.  Convincing  must  have  been  the  proofs  given  by 
the  Irish  Friar  of  his  devotion  to  his  Order  to  win  the 
affectionate  esteem  of  the  head  of  his  Religious  Insti- 
tute. Father  Prout  informs  us  in  a letter  still  extant 
that  Cardinal  Micara  was  eager  in  his  enquiries  as  to 
the)  reason  why  Father  Mathew  had  never  visited 
Rome,  as  he  was  anxious  to  meet  such  an  illustrious 
Apostle,  and  it  was  Father  Prout’s  privilege  to  explain 
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in  detail  how  the  exigencies  of  the  Temperance  Cru- 
sade precluded  its  Leader  from  visiting  the  Eternal 
City.  The  glamour  of  a popularity  almost  unexampled — 
the  triumph  of  a success  hitherto  almost  unknown  in  his- 
tory— the  honour  shewn  him,  and  the  reverence  paid 
to  him  by  the  noblest  in  the  land  did  not  alienate  his 
affections  from  the  Order  which  had  enrolled  him 
amongst  its  members  ; and  to  his  dying  day  he  looked 
upon  himself  as  a humble  son  of  the  humble  Seraph 
of  Assissi.  I have  the  positive  assurance  likewise  of 
eye-witnesses  who  were  present  at  the  solemn  scene 
when  ha  lay  in  state — a corpse  before  the  altar  in  the 
Church  of  the  Capuchins  on  Charlotte  Quay,  that  he 
was  then  clothed  in  the  Capuchin  Habit.  May  we  not 
therefore  regard  it  as  a worthy  tribute  to  an  aspect  of 
his  life  most  dear  to  him — the  erection  of  a public 
statue  to  his  memory  representing  him  clothed  in  the 
garb  that  he  loved  and  venerated,  and  which  he  must 
have  worn  privately  at  some  time  of  his  life.  It  is  like- 
wise a tribute  to  the  efficacious  assistance  rendered  to 
the  Temperance  Cause  by  the  Capuchin  Order.  It  is 
difficult  for  those  outside  the  ranks  of  a Religious 
Institute  to  realize  it,  but  it  is  a solemn  fact  that  when 
a person  enters  a Religious  Order  he  pledges  his  whole 
life — ^his  every  talent,  and  every  moment  of  his  time  to 
the  furtherance  of  the  interests  of  his  Order.  A sacred 
compact  is  entered  into,  whereby  in  return  for  the 
protection  and  privileges  bestowed  upon  its  members, 
an  Order  claims  the  talents  and  energies  of  its  children, 
and  before  they  can  embark  in  any  undertaking,  such 
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a work  must  be  sanctioned  by  its  authority,  and  it  must 
begin  with  its  blessing.  Thus,  as  a Capuchin  Priest, 
Father  Mathew’s  triumphs  reflect  a glory  on  his  Order, 
and  no  one  can  question  its  claim  to  it.  It  permitted 
the  energies  of  one  of  its  members  to  which  it  had  un- 
questionable claims  to  be  devoted  to  the  Temperance 
Crusade,  and  it  handed  over  his  time,  which  was  its 
by  right,  to  the  advancement  of  'The  Sacred  Cause.” 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


His  Death. 

Father  Mathew  returned  to  Ireland,  as  we  have  said 
above,  in  the  month  of  December,  1851.  A different 
man  indeed  was  he  now  from  that  sprightly,  athletic 
being  whose  life  appeared  heretofore  as  if  preserved  by 
some  charm  from  ever  showing  signs  of  fatigue.  One- 
tenth  his  labours  and  his  travels  would  have  broken 
down  a much  younger  man  than  he  was  even  when  he 
began  his  Temperance  work;  and  he  had  now  in  his 
old  age  to  bear  the  penalties  of  a shattered  constitu- 
tion. His  friends  hardly  recognised  in  the  feeble,  grey- 
haired old  man,  with  faltering  gait,  the  bustling,  sturdy 
Apostle.  He  went  to  live  at  the  residence  of  his 
brother  in  Lehenagh  on  his  return  to  Cork.  He  thought 
perhaps  that  a few  weeks’ rest  away  from  the  busy  throng 
of  men,  nestling  among  the  friends  that  he  loved  so 
dearly  would  re-invigorate  him;  but  there  was  the  weight 
of  sixty-one  years  enfeebling  him,  the  burthen  of  his 
arduous  labours  in  the  Temperance  Cause  crushing  him, 
and  his  silvery  locks  and  haggard  countenance  told  the 
sad  tale  to  his  relatives  of  a life  that  now  was  one  of 
suffering,  and  an  end  that  was  not  far  distant  The 
quiet  solitude  of  Lehenagh  was  soon  disturbed  by 
crowds  of  the  poor,  and  of  those  eager  to  renounce 
their  evil  habits,  that  daily  thronged  to  the  mansion 
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for  succour  from  their  father  and  friend.  We  may  well 
imagine  the  anger  of  his  relatives  as  they  saw  these 
importunate  beggars  and  still  more  importunate  would- 
be  teetotalers  snatching  from  their  venerated  guest  the 
time  that  they  had  with  difficulty  persuaded  him  to 
spend  amongst  them.  But  their  expostulations  with 
the  devotees  were  in  vain,  and  equally  futile  were  their 
entreaties  to  Father  Mathew  to  spare  himself  for  his 
health’s  sake.  As  he  had  previously  told  his  physi- 
cians, so  now  he  repeated:  ‘'Never  will  I willingly  sink 
into  a state  of  inglorious  inactivity ; never  will  I desert 
my  post  in  the  midst  of  the  battle.  My  life  cannot  be 
sacrificed  in  a better  cause.  If  I am  to  die,  I will  die 
in  harness.”  A noble  sentiment  for  a man  tottering  on 
the  brink  of  the  grave,  but  not  more  noble  than  the 
sentiments  that  swayed  each  moment  of  his  arduous 
life.  Notwithstanding  his  increasing  infirmities,  he  still 
preserved  the  graceful,  kindly  nature  with  which  he 
had  always  treated  those  who  approached  him  Such 
greatness  as  was  his  might  well  have  prompted  any 
other  man  to  be  at  times  overbearing  in  his  manner,  or 
might  have  inspired  people  with  a feefing  of  timidity 
in  approaching  him,  but  to  the  last  he  was  the  priest  of 
the  people — the  gentle  being  to  whom  rich  and  poor, 
the  learned  and  the  simple,  the  aged  and  the  children, 
might  approach.  I have  been  told  recently  by  a man 
who  took  the  Pledge  from  Father  Mathew,  and  has 
kept  it  to  this  day,  that  he  often  went  to  Lehencigh  on 
some;  begging  expedition  with  other  boys,  and  remem- 
bers distinctly  the  benign  manner  in  which  Father 
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Mathew  on  one  of  those  occasions  came  from  the 
house  on  to  the  steps  of  the  mansion  to  speak  to  the 
crowd  of  children.  It  was  St.  Stephen’s  Day,  and  these 
urchins  knew  that  they  had  only  to  go  to  Lehenagh  to 
the  Apostle  and  he  would  subscribe  to  the  “wren-bush.” 

He  spoke  words  of  kindness  to  them,  and  presented 
their  leader  with  some  silver.  Around  that  venerable 
figure  there  still  clung  that  halo  of  an  indescribable 
charm  that  so  long  had  held  men  spellbound  beneath 
his  influencey  and  brought  about  the  greatest  reform 
the  world  has  ever  seen  accomplished  in  such  a short 
time. 

The  end  was  near.  The  dying  man,  as  a last  re- 
source, determined  to  try  the  effect  of  the  salubrious 
atmosphere  of  Queenstown  upon  his  failing  strength ; 
and  to  Queenstown  he  went.  There  his  one  thought 
was  how  best  tO'  prepare  his  soul  to  meet  his  Maker. 
Hours  would  he  spend  daily  communing  with  his  God 
before  the  altar  in  the  church ; but  of  what  had  that 
gentle  soul,  that  devoted  martyr  to  the  cause  of 
morality,  of  what  had  he  to  be  afraid?  The  numbers 
he  had  enrolled  in  this  veritable  crusade  against  in- 
temperance had  long  since  been  lost  count  of  in  millions. 

In  1 844  he  had  already  enrolled  well-nigh  five  millions 
and  a half  of  Temperance  followers.  Who  could  count 
the  numbers  he  added  to  this  lustrous  crown  of  great 
good  he  had  woven  for  eternity  during  the  remaining 
twelve  years  of  arduous  labour  ? If  he  had  enrolled  so 
many  in  the  first  six  years  of  hisi  mission,  when  the 
fever  was,  we  should  imagine,  only  catching  on,  I think  , 
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we  may  lawfully  conclude  that  his  conquest  must  not 
have  fallen  short  of  twelve  millions  of  souls.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  he  coiild  go  to  his  silent  tomb  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  not  only  left  his  mark  on  his  own 
time,  but  as  having  set  up  an  ideal  after  which  the 
most  enthusiastic  reformer  and  philanthropist  might 
piously  strive. 

That  was  a sad  day  for  Ireland — a sad  day  for  the 
world — December  8th,  1856,  when  the  news  got  abroad 
that  the  Apostle  was  dead.  He  was  a man  our  race 
could  ill  afford  to  lose,  a man  of  whom  any  cen- 
tury in  the  world’s  history  might  proudly  boast  He 
was  of  the  mould  of  which  heroes  are  made — ^what  do 
I say?  he  was  something  beyond  any  hero  of  whom 
the  world’s  records  tell  us.  He  was  sublimely  heroic 
in  his  self-sacrifice,  in  his  fortitude,  in  his  enduring 
labours,  and  beyond  what  words  can  tell  in  his  success. 
The  poor  felt  they  had  lost  in  him  a father  and  a 
friend,  and  all  right-minded  men  understood  that  from 
out  the  ranks  of  living  mortals  had  fallen  one  whose 
place  may  never  be  worthily  filled. 

His  body,  clothed  in  the  garb  of  his  Order,  lay  in 
state  in  the  Capuchin  Church  which  he  had  erected  to 
God’s  glory,  and  many  a sad  tear  of  sorrow  fell,  many 
an  anguished  sigh  of  grief  throbbed  forth  as  the  people 
of  Cork  looked  for  the  last  time  on  that  lifeless  form. 
More  than  150,000  people  took  part  in  that  sad  funeral 
procession  that  wended  its  sorrowful  way  through  the 
streets  of  Cork  on  December  12th,  1856,  and  bore  all 
that  was  mortal  of  this  great  and  good  man  to  its  last 
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resting  place  in  the  cemetery  that  he  opened  for  the 
citizens.  There  amongst  the  people  that  he  loved 
and  for  whom  he  laboured  he  sleeps  the  long  sleep  of 
death,  and  rests  from  his  weary  labours  A giant  intel- 
lect in  him  has  gone  to  sleep,  the  noblest  heart  that 
ever  throbbed  has  ceased  to  beat  But  all  has  not 
crumbled  to  ashes  with  him  beneath  the  huge  cross  in 
the  cemetery.  He  has  left  us  the  glory  of  his  name — 
the  inspiration  of  his  examples  In  that  name  we  glory, 
by  his  success  we  are  inspired.  Glory  and  pride  may 
every  true  child  of  Ireland  feel  at  mention  of  his  name. 
No  truer  patriot  ever  loved  his  native  land  than  Father 
Mathew.  He  saw  the  noble-hearted  children  of  loved 
Erin  enslaved  in  a bondage  worse  than  tyrant’s  yoke. 
He  found  the  name  of  his  idolized  country  dishonoured 
and  sneered  at  by  her  enemies.  He  rose  up  like  a 
warrior  to  battle  with  Ireland’s  greatest  foe.  Yes!  yes  1 
he  conquered  it,  for  though  the  labours  of  Father 
Mathew  have  not  blotted  out  the  disgrace  of  intem- 
perance from  our  land,  yet  they  have  changed  the 
moral  tone  of  society  and  revolutionized  public  senti- 
ment in  its  regard.  The  success  of  his  work  lies  not 
so  much  in  the  millions  that  he  enrolled  beneath  the 
glorious  standard  of  Temperance,  not  so  much  in  his 
temporary  destruction  of  the  demoralization  that  had 
sapped  the  best  energies  of  our  people,  as  in  the 
elevated  feeling  regarding  this  question  that  he  brought 
about.  No  palliating  circumstances  are  now  urged  to 
screen  the  drunkard  from  derision.  Ruthlessly  has 
Father  Mathew  torn  away  the  mask  that  before  his  time 
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prevented  the  intemperate  from  being  loathed  and 
shunned,  and  made  them  pitied  rather  than  blamed  as 
the  victims  of  circumstances ; and  had  he  achieved  no 
other  success,  this  would  be  a glorious  consummation 
for  his  labours. 

In  fancy  I often  seem  to  see  again  that  great  man 
parading  the  streets  of  our  city,  bearing  aloft  in  majesty 
and  pride  his  banner  of  Temperance.  I see  the  smile 
of  gladness  on  his  brow  as  he  looks  upon  the  motto 
emblazoned  thereon^ — “For  God,  and  Ireland's  Salva- 
tion.” Sadly  I see  that  great  banner  fall  at  his  death, 
for  the  giant  power  that  sustained  it  is  no  more.  No 
single  arm  has  yet  been  nerved  with  might  enough  to 
rear  that  banner  aloft  again.  Will  that  power  ever 
again  flash  forth?  Assuredly  it  will  and  must  some 
day,  and  that,  I trow,  in  the  near  future.  Father 
Mathew  did  his  giant  work  without  the  inspiration  of 
example  to  guide  him,  or  the  incentive  of  previous 
success  to  stimulate  and  encourage  him  to  conquest. 
What  he  has  done  another  can  and  will  do,  stirred  to 
enthusiasm  in  this  great  cause  by  the  inspiration  of 
his  noble  life.  Such  a life  as  Father  Mathew's  need 
only  be  widely  known,  its  lessons  clearly  understood, 
and  perhaps  in  the  solitude  of  some  lonely  monastic 
cell,  perhaps  in  the  arid  wastes  of  our  depopulated 
hillsides,  perhaps  from  out  the  throng  of  busy,  bustling 
life  in  some  of  our  great  cities^  the  spirit  of  the  great 
Apostle  shall  awake  to  fervour  another  kindred  soul 
to  lead  again  the  van  of  Temperance  and  emulate  the 
glorious  success  which  he  achieved.  Fiat!  Fiat! 


CONCLUSION. 


The  reader  of  this  feeble  attempt  to  make  Father 
Mathew’s  name  and  work  better  known  might  feel 
disappointed  if  I concluded  without  some  reference  to 
the  success  and  lasting  benefits  of  the  temperance 
crusade  after  Father  Mathew’s  death.  Into  an  account 
of  this  however  I do  not  feel  called  upon  to  enter. 
When  all  would  have  been  told,  the  reader  would  feel 
pained  that  a work  so  auspiciously  begun  as  the  great 
temperance  movement  should  have  been  left  without 
a leader  to  keep  up  its  glowing  record.  Efforts  there 
have  been  made,  it  is  true,  but  those  efforts  partook 
largely  of  the  nature  of  mere  local  organization,  and 
pale  into  insignificance  when  compared  with  Father 
Mathew’s  gigantic  work.  One  bright  hope,  however 
must  come  to  all  admirers  of  this  movement  from  the 
fact  that  the  name  of  the  Apostle  of  Temperance  has 
always  been  held  in  especial  reverence,  and  nowhere 
has  he  been  so  truly  honoured  as  in  the  city  where  he 
laboured. 

A few  weeks  had  only  elapsed  after  the  grave  had 
closed  over  all  that  was  mortal  of  F ather  Mathew  when 
the  citizens  of  Cork  assembled  to  devise  the  most 
appropriate  means  of  paying  a tribute  of  respect  to 
his  memory.  It  was  resolved  to  erect  a public  statue 
of  him  in  the  principal  street  of  the  city.  On  October 
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loth,  1864,  amidst  the'  rejoicings  of  the  citizens,  and 
in  presence  of  one  of  the  largest  assemblages  of  people 
ever  seen  in  our  city,  a magnificent  work  of  art,  re- 
sembling to  the  life  the  figure  of  the  Apostle,  was 
unveiled.  There  it  stands  in  our  principal  street,  an 
undying  testimony  of  the  gratitude  of  the  people  to 
Cork’s  greatest  citizen.  From  the  pedestal  the  figure 
of  Father  Mathew  looks  down  upon  the  passing 
throng,  and  seems  again  to  summon  them  to  the  work 
to  which  he  devoted  the  best  energies  of  his  life.  That 
statue  speaks  trumpet-tongued  to  the  citizens  of  his 
greatness  and  of  the  grandeur  of  his  work,  and  will 
keep  alive  his  memory  unto  all  time. 

That  the  people  whom  Father  Mathew  loved  are 
not  likely  to  forget  his  greatness  was  abundantly  evi- 
denced when  the  centenary  of  his  birth  came  around. 
On  that  occasion,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Capuchin 
Fathers,  a striking  tribute  to  his  memory  was  paid  by 
the  magnificent  procession  in  his  honour,  and  by  the 
erection  of  another  lasting  tribute  to  his  fame^ — ^the 
graceful  spire  on  the  Church  which  he  built. 

May  we  hope  that  in  future  time  when  some  abler 
pen  shall  bd  plied  to  tell  again  the  greatness  of  our 
hero,  it  will  be  told  how  when  our  city  led  the  van  of 
industrial  progress  by  the  establishment  of  its  great 
International  Exhibition  the  citizens  still  cherished 
Father  Mathew’s  name  by  erecting  a museum,  to  let 
strangers  know  that  his  memory  is  as  dear  still  to  the 
hearts  of  our  people  as  when  he  lived.  May  we  hope, 
too,  that  this  museum  will  aid  to  some  extent  to  centre 
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our  people's  minds  on  the  greatness  of  his  work,  and 
induce  them  to  aspire  after  the  high  ideal  of  freedom 
from  intemperance  that  his  labours  brought  about 
The  time  is  ripe  for  another  great  crusade.  Efforts 
are  being  made  on  all  sides  to  arouse  again  the  people's 
enthusiasm  for  Father  Mathew's  cause,  and  to  our 
thinking  the  surest  guarantee  of  success  lies  in  the 
fact  that  his  name  is  so  revered,  and  his  memory 
so  cherished.  The  Capuchin  Order  in  Ireland  have 
realised  it,  and  faithful  to  the  traditions  of  their  Order, 
are  striving  zealously  to  spread  his  principles.  The 
Superiors  of  the  Order  have  started  a new  organisa- 
tion through  the  country,  and  signified  their  readiness 
to  place  the  assistance  of  the  priests  at  the  disposal 
of  the  parishes  through  Ireland.  It  is  only  fitting 
that  they  should  likewise  lend  their  energies  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Museum  at  the  Exhibition  in 
order  to  bring  before  the  people  the  memory  of  their 
brother  who  did  so  much  for  his  country  and 
humanity  in  the  past.  Coming  at  such  a time  too, 
their  efforts  to  revive  the  work  is  bound  to  be  fruitful 
of  success. 
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